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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


By the active aid of some thirty Unionist traitors 
and the connivance of the bulk of Unionist peers pledge- 
bound to their official leader, the Government succeeded 
in passing the Parliament Bill by seventeen votes. The 
Government have every reason to be pleased. They 
have been helped out of a terribly tight place by the 
clever leadership of their opponents. They never 
realised until now how great a statesman and how pure 
a patriot Lord Lansdowne was. Even Bishops, too, they 
find, have their uses. Both the Archbishops have played 
up to the Government like men. We should say Lord 
Morley and Mr. Asquith never in their lives felt so 
charitable to ali the world as now. Why, who is 
against them? King, Bishops, Unionist peers, they 
have them all. ‘* Here’s a health to Lord Lansdowne ”’ 
will be the toast at every Radical celebration. 


Those who next have reason to be pleased are Lord 
Halsbury and his fellows. They have fought a good 
fight ; they have been honest, straight, and fearless ; and 
they have done very well. They polled 114 votes, a 
total exceeding public expectation. The Government 
they beat easily ; deduct from the Ministerial total the 
thirty-seven Unionist traitors and the Government are 
beaten by twenty. Throwing in all the Bishops they 


could get, the Government are still beaten easily by | 


Lord Halsbury. For naturally he did not calculate on 
thirty-seven Unionist peers turning traitor. These no 
doubt are pleased with the success of their treachery. 
Lord Lansdowne and his followers alone have no right 
to feel any pleasure—their part in the business was the 
poorest of all. 

Thus, thanks to the help of the Bishops, the Courtiers, 
the Rats, and Lord Rosebery, the Parliament Bill is now 
law. For the Bishops it must be said that they would 
have been wiser to abstain. After the result was made 


known the assertion was broadly expressed among 
Unionists in the House of Commons that the Church 
must now look elsewhere for help in its opposition to 
disestablishment. The Courtiers are men of no 
account; it is a pity that their possession of a vote at 
such a crisis should have enabled them to influence the 
result. They had better have kept to their proper 
places, hanging about Buckingham Palace. 


As for the Rats, the Unionist party will have a heavy 
account to settle with them. There would have been no 
split with the abstainers, but now the division must be 
deep and wide from those who betrayed their friends 
and joined forces with the enemy. Their present action 
and their future support will be repudiated by every 
Unionist candidate from the platform, and we hope by 
every newspaper in the Kingdom calling itself Unionist. 
The only member who voted with the Government that 
dared show himseif in the Carlton Club after the division 
was heartily booed by those present. The faces of 
Radical Ministers when the result was known were 
sufficient indication, if any were needed, which way 
their hopes and desires had tended. The Rat Peers 
have behaved precisely as the Radicals wished. We 
hope they will now join them and remove their names 
from Unionist Clubs and Associations. 


Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon must have greatly 
enjoyed being run by Lord Northcliffe. Lord North- 
cliffe is the hero of the piece after all. This is a Harms- 
worth show. The whoie herd of Harmsworth papers— 
‘*Evening News,’’ Mirror,’ ‘‘ Times,’’ Daily 
Mail,’’ ‘‘ Answers ’’, too, for all we know—have been 
running Lord Lansdowne down the steep place. Why 
is Lord Northcliffe so keen? Why, because he of 
all men would naturally shrink from further “‘ adultera- 
tion of the peerage ’’. He felt (which was rather to his 
credit) that the limit had been reached and, like some 
men who have just slipped into a club, he was zealous 
for the purity of the peerage. 


The Archbishop of York thinks the people, though ill- 
informed about it, had approved the Bill, although he 
had said himself just before the election that the people 
were not in a position to judge. Can his Grace explain 
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how a man can approve of a thing if he does not know 
what that thing is and is not even in a position to know? 
Then the Archbishop with great empressement declares 
that though he is going to vote for the Bill, that must 
not be taken to show any approval of the Bill or the 
Government! Does his Grace think this course of 
action will commend his honesty tc the straightforward 
Northern working-man? ‘‘ You did not approve of the 
Bill? No. But you voted for it? Yes.’* Will any 
amount of explanation ever make the questioner believe 
that his ‘‘ Father in God”’ gave a straight vote on this 
occasion? However, perhaps, most of Dr. Lang’s 
working people are in favour of the Bill, and they will 
assume without question that he, as they would, voted 
for the Bill because he liked it, not because he disliked 
it. So he will succeed in pleasing the majority, after 
all. 


The vote of censure debates brought out a part of the 
story of the Ministerial dealings with the King, facts 
of which Mr. Asquith was so anxious to make a clean 
breast, vet sedulously concealed until forced to give them 
up. In November last Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe went 
to the King and told him they wanted to dissolve, but 
on the condition that they would be allowed to swamp 
the House of Lords with new peers if they won the elec- 
tion and need arose. Apparently the King agreed—with 
what Lord Crewe is good enough to allow was “* legiti- 
mate ’’ reluctance. Of this interview, which is the germ 
of all that has followed, we have but a purely ex parte 
account. The country ought to be told the whole truth. 
It would be interesting indeed if Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Crewe could be cross-examined, on oath, by Sir Edward 
Carson as to what happened at that interview. Evi- 
dently Mr. Asquith persuaded the King that no alter- 
native was possible but a practical carte blanche to make 
as many peers as he liked. Mr. Asquith took care that 
the King should not see Mr. Balfour. No doubt the 
effect of refusal to make peers was pressed. What was 
said as to the effect of making peers? 


Never was Parliament in so igneminious a position. 
The prerogative is prostituted to party ends ; one House 
is to be totally disabled; simply to enable a certain 
measure to be passed over the people’s heads to please 
the leader of a party that has openly and always held 
Parliament, and especiaily the House of Commons, 
in absolute contempt. Mr. Redmond will not have 
Home Rule submitted directly to a popular vote, and to 
please him Mr. Asquith has to humble King, Par- 
liament, and people. The triumphant Mr. Redmond 
does not deign even to address the House of Commons : 
he issues his commands privately to the Prime Minister. 
Fancy any man of spirit being willing to pay such a 
price for office! But Mr. Asquith is. The Irish vote 
is at the back of all this anti-Lords campaign. The 
Campbell-Bannerman resolutions were dropped dead 
while Mr. Asquith had a majority free of the Irish vote. 
Nothing was done with them even after the Licensing Bill 
was thrown out. Not till the election of January 1911, 
when Mr. Asquith was rightly afraid he might not get 
a majority without the Irish, did the anti-Lords question 
come up. From that time Mr. Redmond has kept it to 
the front. One House of Parliament is to be blasted to 
please a party whose vote can always be had of the 
highest bidder in Home Rule coin. 


The debate in the Commons on Monday proved on the 
whole a tame affair. Mr. Balfour’s speech was interest- 
ing, but, as usual, his recollection of detail was inter- 
mittent, and his inspiration behind the time of his 
requirements. What a pity it is he wll not prepare! 
The thought is there in abundance, but it does not flow 
with ease to the tongue. The weather is too hot for the 
added anxiety and discomfort felt by members whilst 
belated discovery is made of the precise word. 


Mr. Asquith in reply achieved a triumph—of the 
Asquith sort. Terse in his phrasing and turgid in his 


sentiments, he spoke with all the appearance of an honest 


man announcing the obvious, rather than that of a parti- 
coloured mountebank juggling with the three Estates 
of the Realm for the deception of the People. The his- 
torv of the King’s Coercion was told as an ordinary 
piece of everyday business—which indeed it seems likely 
to become—and the House was invited to understand 
that the promise of the prerogative was only asked for 
and obtained the other day ; the November ** conversa- 
tions’ diminishing in Mr. Asquith’s perspective to the 
dim distance of an unimportant past. It is to be noted 
that so little did this snap-shot at truth reveal the whole 
or the real situation that Lord Crewe was compelled 
subsequently in the other House to label the facts as 
** odious *’ and to confess that they are so regarded by 
the King and by himself. 


A matter we mav believe the Prime Minister found 
to be odious was the uncomfortable revelation of his 
own past opinions displayed to the world by the active 
vigilance of Mr. F. E. Smith. For a man engaged in 
the genial business of coercing a King, packing a Par- 
liament and tricking a People in order to pass Home 
Rule with the assistance and at the command of the 
Irish Nationalists, it must have been inconvenient—to 
use a mild term—to have echoed in his ears his own 
better judgment. ‘‘ It seems to me plain honesty as 
well as plain policy that we shall claim and exercise free- 
dom from the Irish party. In my opinion it would not 
be wise for the Liberal party to assume power when it 
would only be retained by the support of the Irish vote.” 
Plain henesty it would seem had to give way to tortu- 
ous policy, and wisdom had to follow when it became 
apparent that power could only be attained and retained 
by the support of the Irish vote. 


Lord Hugh Cecil had a difficult and dangerous task 
in front of him on Tuesday when he rose to move his 
amendment to postpone consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments to ‘* this day three months’ Difficult 
because he had to win the ear which the Radical party— 
sensitive in their conceit—are always inclined to close 
ngerous because his share in the demon- 
stration against the Prime Minister made it likely that 
a chance word would fire a similar explosion against 
himself. He performed the task with wonderful skill 
and courage. Confining himself at first to clear argu- 
ment and unprovocative eloquence, he compeiled atten- 
tion and provided no excuse for passion. Drawing 
towards the close, however, his sentences began to bite 
more deeply ; he became more careless of consequences, 
as a cricketer having obtained his hundred begins to 
hit. Rejecting all proposals that he should stand in 
sackcloth he, on the contrary, regarded the events of 
a fortnight ago ‘‘ with satisfaction’’; the Prime 
Minister has been guilty of high treason for which he 
would gladly see. him punished by the criminal law; 
the Prime Minister—himself coereed—has fastened 
**a sordid chain upon Crown, Lords 
and Commons: ‘‘ be sure of it free men are not so 
governed’. Altogether a magnificent speech worthy 
of himself. 


against him; da 


of coercion 


Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law later in the 
evening delivered speeches that must be read and must 
be remembered, carrying, as they do, words of gravest 
warning with reference to the passing of Home Rule 
*‘ by a pure act of force that will be resisted by force ’’. 
Will nothing short of bloodshed, we wonder, arouse 
the sense of the electors to the system of malevolent 
tyranny that is being set up and which is the highest 
form of government your Radical statesmanship can 
achieve ! 


Mr. Churchill makes light of Mr. F. E. Smith for 
cultivating safe heroism. But that is the special thing 
which Mr. Churchill has cultivated from the start of his 
career! Wherever we find him he is a hero; and, 
wherever we find him, he is safe. It was heroic to 
escape from the Boer prison and hide under some sacks 
in a train. But how safe it was! At the worst, he 
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might have been caught and put back into prison. The 
shooting of the rhino in Uganda—at the cost of the 
public?—was heroic, but it was safe enough, armed 
with weapons of precision, and having the services of 
a good horse and plenty of watchful friends. 


It was perfectly safe to ‘‘rat’? when Mr. 
Churchill ratted, whether it was heroic or not. 
Mr. Churchill was never safer than when he took the 
dog whip from an hysterical young woman and put it in 
his pocket, whether he was heroic or not. It was 
heroic—very—to dare the Haywards Heath magistrates 
—its safety goes without saying. The same is true of the 
Dartmoor shepherd business, and the false sugges- 
tion that the Unionists had spirited the old man away. 
And what in the world could have been safer when he 
was sick of his friend than to call him an extraordinary 
old rascal in the House of Commons? The safety 
and the heroism of ordering the police to take Mrs. 
Cobden Sanderson off the steps at Downing Street are 
nly equalled by the safety—and heroism—of watching 
—well round the corner—the *' fight’’ at 100 Sidney 
Street. Finally, we see Mr. Churchill is taking heroic— 
but perfectly safe—steps against some of the London 
barbers and hairdressers. Jibes about mock gallantry 
come well from a political adventurer who has raised 
the trick of cheap and safe heroism to a science. 


arliament will rise without troubling about the 
Copyright Bill. How like Parliament! How like this 
Government! Here is a question which presses, which 
has pressed for-years. Here is a question of deep im- 
portance in literature, which, because it is merely litera- 
ture, bores Parliament intensely. It can’t affect a vote, 
and so the Government put it off indefinitely. As it is, 
che Bill is faltering and imperfect. It does not dare to 
touch copywrong as well 2s copyright. But it is some- 
thing, and it should have been passed before the House 
rose. Here is a matter where all admit fresh law is 
needed ; but alas! it is law that does not help and so 
loes not interest, the log-rollers ! 


Government departments are naturally adepts at pre- 
senting figures in their most alluring form. The Terri- 
torial figures given by Mr. Seely in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday are significant. Lord Haldane 
has told us over and over again that the Territorial 
Force is a growing concern; and that it only wanted 
time in order to develop into a most satisfactory institu- 
tion. Doubters were branded either as fools or anti- 
patriots. Yet it is now confessed that there has been a 
‘eduction of some two hundred officers and two thousand 
men in the course of the year during which the new 
force was becoming, popular and systematised. How 
long is the farce to endure ? 


\lthough known for some time, the new Army ap- 
pointments were only officially announced on Thursday. 
Sir John French was clearly marked down for the Chief- 
ship of the General Staff by most people. Throughout 
he has been a thick and thin supporter of Lord Hal- 
dane’s, as of Mr. Brodrick’s and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
schemes ; and although he has got his reward, some of 
us may wish that the new chief held more independent 
views. We do not consider that, his services in 
either peace or war, Sir Charles Douglas is entitled to the 
post of Inspector-General. It should surely have been 
given toa distinguished administrator with a war record 
on the same scale, especially as presumably he would 
command in the case of a big war. The other appoint- 
ments call for no special comment. 


No news is good news, and there is no news this 
week about Morocco. The German Foreign Secretary 
did: not hold his usual weekly reception, and has thus 
not had even his normal interview with the French 
Ambassador. We know, however, that the two 
Governments are nearly agreed on matters of principle, 
and we may legitimately conjecture that their Foreign 
Offices are working out details. The complexities ‘of 


the Moorish question can be unravelled if they are 
approached in a businesslike spirit. Possibly, there- 
fore, it is only premature to say the crisis is over. 


Sir Edward Grey seems to have been diplomatically 
in the dark with regard to Major Stokes’ appointment 
as organiser of the Persian Treasury Gendarmerie. As 
Mr. Shuster, the Treasurer-General, who made the 
selection, was also apparently objected to by Russia, the 
difficulty as to Major Stokes would seem to have arisen 
out of Russian fears that something was being done to 
her prejudice in Teheran. Mr. Shuster’s assurance that 
the only consideration which weighed with him was to 
find an efficient officer who knows the country and the 
language has not been without weight in S. Petersburg. 
Mr. Shuster considers the appointment essential to the 
proper carrying out of the work of financial reorganisa- 
tion, and Russia seems a little late to have realised that 
he is right. 


Not since the days when Macdonald led his party to 
victory on National lines—a declaration of commer- 
cial war against the United States—have the issues 
in a Canadian election been more vital than now. The 
fight will be strenuous. Not alone has Mr. Borden, 
the Conservative leader, to be reckoned with by the 
Government. Mr. Bourassa, anti-Imperialist, i$ as 
keen to defeat Sir Wlifrid Laurier as Mr. Sifton, who 
for the first time in his life ranges himself with the Con- 
servatives. Even Quebec seems to be wavering. The 
campaign will open definitely next week, and Mr. Borden 
may well be confident. 


Mr. Llovd George finds in the expansion of trade one 
explanation of the fall in first-class securities. If there 
were anything in that view, we might expect to see 
an improvement in Consols follow on the July 
lrade Reiurns. During the seven months of the year 
there has been a material advance in both imports 
and exports, but the movement received a sharp check 
in July. Imports are up on the month as compared 
with last year, but the-total improvement is mainly 
accounted for by articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured. In raw material there is a drop of over 
£2,000,000. On the export side there is a falling off 
of over three and a quarter millions sterling in value. 
So that whilst we sent less abroad, we made smaller 
provision for future business. To what extent these 
shortages are traceable to industrial troubles there is 
nothing to show. But there is a clear case on Lloyd 
Georgian principles for anticipating an improvement in 
Consols. 


Most of the large Friendly Societies have been holding 
their annual meetings ; and the Insurance Bill has been 
their chief topic. ‘* We are betrayed,’’ is the general 
cry, and Mr. Lloyd George is the traitor who has sold us 
to the doctors, and otherwise. Their an alysis of Mr. 
George's character gives very much the same results as 
analysts on other occasions and for other purposes have 
found. Inaccurate statements, false promises, plausible 
misrepresentations are the means by which he has lured 
them; and they proclaim him Mr. Facing-all-Ways, 
uiterly indifferent whether they live or die, for ‘‘ the 
Chancellor is a man who goes forward and does not care 
whom he knocks over’’. Like *‘ Old Joey B.’’, he is 
** sly Sir, develish sly ’’, and unscrupulous. But he has 
been so sly, and has so enmeshed them, that they hardly 


know where they are. They would like to say, We reject: 


vour fraudulent Bill ; but it is doubtful whether they dare. 
The fact is, they distrust each other, and fear a stampede 
of their members. One dreads to refuse what another 
may accept. If these societies were as well organised as 
the doctors they would refuse the Bill; but Mr. George 
has disintegrated them. They have been cheated, and 
are very sore. 


As far as the dockers’ strike proper was concerned, 
Sir Albert Rollit’s decision as arbitrator settled it last 
Saturday. His award gave to the men what they 
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claimed : an increase of pay from sevenpence to eight- 
pence an hour, and a shilling per hour for overtime. But 
this award did not include the demands of many thou- 
sands of men, such as lightermen, coal porters, and car- 
men, who ceased work at the same time as the dockers. 
During the week their numbers have been steadily grow- 
ing, until a hundred thousand men are estimated to have 
stopped work. Distribution of goods from the dock 
warehouses and the unloading of vessels have almost 
stopped ; and inconvenience, great losses and high prices 
have reached a point that threatens famine. 


Most of these men are represented by the Transport 
Workers’ Federation ; and since last Monday delegates 
from this body, with representatives of employers, and 
of the Port of London Authority have been in conference 
at the Board of Trade, and terms have so far been 
arranged with the coal porters and the carmen. 
Smithfield and Billingsgate are the scenes of griev- 
ances of the meat porters and fish porters. The meat 
porters are already on strike, and the fish porters 
are threatening; and their grievances do not seem to 
fall within the Board of Trade negotiations. | While 
meat supplies from the docks have stopped, Liverpool 
has not supplied the deficiency by rail; for there, too, a 
railway strike is going on almost as serious as that in 
London. Fish might be sent by rail to London, as about 
two-thirds of it already is; but now the carmen at most 
of the London railways have joined the strike. The 
dock supplies would not be handled by the fish porters ; 
so that the prospect of fish for London is serious. 
Enormous quantities of foreign supplies of fruit. have 
been prevented from reaching London, and have 
perished. The home supplies, too, must be affected by 
the railway men’s strike. For a time on one of the days 
no motor "buses were to be seen in the Strand; petrol 
was dried up. 


The strain of this conflict has been so far relieved by 
the Shipping Federation and the employers adopting the 
advice of the Port of London Authority, and not employ- 
ing outside labour. There have been rough scenes, in- 
timidation, and some damage to property, though the 
disorders have not been on a large scale, nor what can 
be called riots. But the temptation and pressure to dis- 
regard this salutary advice are great. Ships lying idle, 
warehouses blocked, businesses disorganised, and goods 
perishing, may at any time become too much for the self- 
restraint of the shipping companies and the employers. 
The Shipping Federation, it is reported, is meditating 
what is called a coup if the disputes are not settled this 
week. If this happens we shall probably see the East 
End in a state of siege and large bodies of troops moved 
to London. Mr. Churchill is not a Home Secretary to 
inspire any confidence. But unfortunately no Govern- 
ment has power to intervene at a proper moment and stop 
altogether such a strike as this. Sir Charles Macara 
has a scheme; Mr. Crooks has a Canadian one which 
he is to propose in Parliament ; but the subject is always 
shirked and never taken in hand as it ought to be. 
This latest peril to society should hurry it up. 


On Sunday it was argued from the pulpit at Somersby 
in Lincolnshire that Tennyson was a prophet. Be 
that as it may, the poet has been honoured in his own 
country—if it be an honour to have unveiled at one’s 
birthplace a memorial in contemporary sculpture. Such 
a festival prompts the thought, what is the genius loci ? 
All that we really care to know about Somersby is that 
‘“‘ Break, break, break ’’ was inspired by the Lincoln 
coast hard by. What one does not care to know, on 
the contrary, is the sort of personal detail of the poet’s 
history which the indefatigable Canon Rawnsley has 
collected of yore from local hearsay. An ancient in- 
habitant revealed to him that the young Alfred Tenny- 
son had a curious idiosyncrasy in a liking for jam and 
fruit. That significant taste, of course, serves to dis- 
tinguish him from the ordinary boy. Ourselves, when 
young, did readily enjoy both fruit and jam; but we are 
not Lords yet. Not this week, anyhow. 


RUNNING AWAY FOR ANOTHER DAY. 


ORD LANSDOWNE and Lord Curzon are no 
doubt exceedingly pleased with themselves and 

their performance as they contemplate the events of 
Thursday night. By running away themselves and by 
the kind assistance of thirty odd Unionist peers who 
went over to the enemy, with sundry Bishops, who 
may be put down as not understanding what they were 
about, they succeeded in enabling the Government to 
pass a Bill that destroys the British Constitution and 
will enable the Government to bring about Home Rule, 
the Disestablishment of the Church, secular education, 
and any other evil thing the present Government has 
set its mind on. After this Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon will no doubt go away to their holiday exceed- 
ingly happy, having done a great day’s work. We 
suggest that before they go the whole army of the run- 
aways should entertain the thirty odd Unionist traitor 
peers at dinner, when they would have an opportunity 
to trumpet their glorious deeds—an occupation we are 
sure they would greatly relish. We cannot say that 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon have not done a 
great thing—they have done something which will long 
be remembered. These two Unionist leaders will be 
associated, as long as they are remembered, with the 
most ignominious part ever played by Unionists, and 
with the actual turning on their friends in the fight of 
over thirty Unionist peers. It is no use for Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Curzon to hope they will not be tarred 
with the brush of these traitors. It is these men, 
and they alone, who have enabled Lord Lansdowne’s 
advice to run away to have the effect desired. It would be 
a salutary lesson to Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon, 
if they attempted at this moment to address a public 
meeting of Unionists. They would not get a hearing any- 
where in the country. But they could, and perhaps would, 
console themselves by addressing meetings of Radicals 
who would most certainly give them a reception rap- 
turous in its gratitude. This is Unionist leadership. 
One thing alone was enough to open any honest man’s 
eves to the truth of the situation. Every Radical 
epinion expressed with the object of influencing the 
division was in favour of Lord Lansdowne’s policy and 
against the forwards. Radical both 
Houses have for days been quoting from the 
speeches of the run-aways with commendation, 
while nothing could be too injurious for them 
to say of Lord Halsbury and his men. — Ministerial 
rags of all descriptions have been lyrical in Lord 
Lansdowne’s praise and Lord Halsbury’s dispraise. 
We are aware of the Lansdowne representation that the 
Radical extremists were longing for the Bill to be 
beaten and peers made. We have found no evidence of 
it. Their anxiety was amazingly *mute; and your ex- 
tremist Radical is not at all a reticent type. The only 
Radical we can believe to be sick at what happened 
is the Nonconformist butcher who sees his coronetted 
cart gone. But sorrow is personal, mainly perhaps 
wifely, and not political. The attitude of the whole 
Radical party made it perfectly clear that Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Curzon were playing their game. They 
deliberately elected to take a course helpful to the 
Radicals rather than risk the soiling of their dignity by 
an incursion of barbarians. One regrets ihe want of 
backbone in the crowd of peers that followed Lord 
Lansdowne, but their position was natural. Follow 


speakers in 


your leader is the regular political game, as_ it 
must be—dull, and sometimes disastrous though it be— 


and not to do so requires independence and judgment 
which few items of any party possess. But for the 
extreme pressure put on them by Lord Lansdowne as 
Unionist leader in the House of Lords, not a dozen of 
them would have elected to run away. Of all things 
standing aside when a fight is on is repugnant to an 
Englishman, and especially it used to be repugnant toan 
English noble. But Lord Lansdowne is teaching the 
nobility a new spirit—no doubt a higher civilisation. 

Not only did Lord Lansdowne use his position 


as Unionist leader in every way against Lord Hals- 
bury and his fellow Unionists (whom he attacked as 
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‘petulant’? and ‘‘vindictive’’ (his disclaimer only 
make things worse) but used illegitimate arguments. 
To introduce into the argument the question of the per- 
sonal feelings of the King on the making of peers was 
monstrous. The question at issue was a national one 
and the King himself would be the first to say that the 
personal effect on himself of the decision had nothing 
to do with the matter. It was an unworthy advocate’s 
device and shows how hard-pressed Lord Lansdowne felt 
himself to be. 

Lord Lansdowne’s excuse for running away is of 
course that he and his followers may thus live to fight 
another day. As a rule they fight best on the other 
day who also fought on the first day. Lord Halsbury’s 
friends will soon make it clear that running away is not 
a necessary prelude to fighting again. But will the 
other day ever come for Lord Lansdowne? We heard 
much from him of the great things he and his friends 
would do against the Radicals if only we would give way 
to the Radicals this time. Lord Lansdowne will find that 
Unionist working men judge by acts and have sized him 
up as a leader who advises net fighting but funking. 
They are not accustomed to make finical distinctions ; 
you see they have never led a Unionist party. They 
are inquiring too what Lord Lansdowne has done for 
them as one of their leaders. Lord Lansdowne is a 
fine figure without doubt in the living national gallery, 
a grand seigneur indeed, with every endowment except 
the necessary spark. This defect is fatal. What has 
Lord Lansdowne done as a party leader? He was not a 
success at the War Office. True, nobody is, but Lord 
Lansdowne was conspicuous in opposing and hampering 
Lord Wolseley, who has been proved right on every 
point. It was during Lord Lansdowne’s war ministry 
that the Commandership-in-Chief was abolished—a 
grievous mistake. As Foreign Minister he kotowed 
to America, losing us all our advantage under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Against this the Japanese 
alliance is an unequal set-off. As leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Lords he made the faux pas of rejecting the 
Licensing Bill at Lansdowne House before it was 
debated in the Lords at all. Instead of fighting the 
Anglo-Russian treaty, which lost us everything in Tibet, 
nearly everything in Persia, and very gravely affected 
our position in Afghanistan, he rather supported it. 
The Budget he fought well, exposing it in an absolutely 
flawless speech. But the fighting spirit left him. He 
must take his line in revolutionising the House of Lords 
from Lord Rosebery, who has never yet led anybody 
to anything but disaster, because he leads him nowhere 
and leaves him there. Lord Lansdowne launched his 
scheme of Lords’ reform in circumstances which made 
it impossible for the country to see in it anything but 
an electioneering device. Consequently it failed even as 
that. After all this he asks us to run away with him 
in assurance that by so doing he will lead us some other 
day to victory. We do not think it strange that a vast 
number of Unionists are sceptical of his leading us 
another day to victory or to anything else. 

That other day will come, of course, but much will 
have changed by then. The shock throughout the 
party, especially to our working men Unionists, of this 
run-away in the Lords, including the treachery of the 
thirty Unionist peers, is too great not to be felt in con- 
sequences long after. The one set-off to Thursday's 
bad business is that it means a new start. If the doctors 
of finesse who have so long played with the party 
think that in Thursday's defeat the Halsbury brigade 
and its ideas have gone down finally, they will soon find 
out their mistake. This is a beginning, not an end. This 
loose association of Unionists for a particular immediate 
end will now harden into a permanent organisation. 
This movement will go on and will go on gaining 
strength. Lord Curzon thinks its members—men like 
Lord Selborne, Lord Milner, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
F. E. Smith, Lord Hugh and Lord Robert Cecil— 
have not the ability to justify their movement's being. 
Lord Curzon will sce, and maybe regret he did not lead 
the movement instead of sneering at it. We know we 
have the keen, earnest fighting elements of the party at 
our back. _ We shall go to them and tell them that if we 
think a thing wrong we are going to fight it ; if we think 


it right, we are going to support it. Will you have that 
for your policy, or will you follow those who bid 
you stand aside when that which is wrong is being done 
that you may do great things some other day? Many 
years’ tactics do not seem to have brought us much 
glory or much profit. Suppose .we now try straight 


going. 


AFTER THE WRECK. 

HAT I would desire ’’, said Lord Morley on 

the eve of the announcement that the Preroga- 
tive had been invoked, ‘‘ would be that this inevitable 
Parliamentary and political operation should be 
carried through without anything like a social shock.” 
lhe Parliamentary and political operation in question 
was the Parliament Bill, and Lord Morley’s choice of 
words throws a most alarming light on his conception 
of the Bill’s character. The transformation of the 
relations between the Houses is to his mind simply a 
means of facilitating legislation, like the reference of a 
Bill to a Standing Committee ; and in its wider aspect 
the Bill is of a piece with the normal accomplishments 
of the average session. This, no doubt, is the assump- 
tion on which the Government have proceeded all along ; 
indeed, their conduct is explicable on no other hypo- 
thesis. Their view, however, is utterly and disastrously 


| wrong, and the most serious feature of the present 


situaticn is that Ministers are wholly blind to its gravity. 
The Parliament Bill is not a Parliamentary and political 
operation at all, even in the widest sense of those 
very nebulous words. It is not a measure which 
merely modifies Parliamentary procedure or political 
life. It does not introduce changes to which existing 
institutions can somehow adapt themselves. On the 
contrary, it is absolutely destructive both of Parliament 
and of politics, as those words have been understood in 
England for upwards of a century and a half. 

A foreign writer has said that there are no parties in 
English politics. In these words he explains the whole 
theory of a constitutional opposition. There has been 
in the past no divergence on fundamental questions. 
Liberals and Tories have been agreed in everything 
except opinions. On those vaster political issues which 
are matters not of opinion but of faith, there was no 
dispute. Hence it is that warm personal friendships 
have been possible between men on opposite sides in 
politics. Why not? They agreed upon so much, and 
even when they differed in their conclusions they 
approached the problem in the same spirit and handled 
it by the same methods. 

Now this great mass of common ground was labelled 
with the name Constitution. It would have been uncon- 
stitutional, from the point of view of the Mid-Victorian 
statesman, to discuss Republicanism or the distribution 
of property or the abolition of the Navy, or, indeed, any 
ene of those things which were typically British. 
Political controversy raged within narrow limits, and 
was perhaps all the more intense on that account. But 
to exceed those limits was not politics but treason. 
All this accepted doctrine is set at naught by the Parlia- 
ment Bill. As its own preamble declares, it is not put 
forward as a solution of an admitted constitutional diffi- 
culty. It is a dodge for pretending to do politically 
what cannot be done politically at all. To put the 
matter in another way, politics in days gone by never 
touched the principles of either party. Our Parlia- 
mentary system came into being when the vast mass of 
the community accepted as final the events of 1689, and 
when the last division on principle had thus disappeared. 
The Parliament Bill, however, is a recurrence to the 
worst traditions of the seventeenth century. Its object 
is the annihilation of Toryism. It proposes to take the 
things which Toryism holds dearest, the Union, the 
Church, the Empire, and to destroy them one 
by one. Of course, as the most elementary study 
of political science reveals, Parliament is no more 
capable of changing a man’s temperament than it is of 
changing his sex. The idea is farcical, but the Parlia- 
ment Bill is an attempt to stage the farce. 

The consequences of this deliberate destruction of our 
political framework are bound to be serious. As far as 
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personal questions are concerned, the old friendly 
relations are at an end. Opponents have become 
enemies-—men who can no longer meet beneath the same 
roof. What else could be expected? The State, under 
the new conception, is not to contain men of all parties. 
We are to be Radicalised perforce, and those who dislike 
the process can no more meet its promoters in private 
intercourse than a respectable traveller of the eighteenth 
century could have deliberately fraternised with a 
highwayman. 

But if this were all, it would be tolerable. It would 
mean, no doubt, a good deal of acrimony in Parlia- 
mentary debates, but we could take comfort in the 
thought that hard words break no bones. Unhappily, 
the mischief goes far deeper than this. The principle 
on which we have hitherto acted is that the rule of the 
majority may prevail. There is nothing divine about 
the rule of the majority. It carries no special sanction 
beyond convenience. But men must live together some- 
how, and it is a natural convention that, in ordinary 
matters, the greater number shall decide. There are, 
of course, obvious limits to this convention. In foreign 
relations, for example, no Government could declare war 
on the ‘strength of a bare majority vote. Only a few 
days ago, at the time when the Moorish crisis was at 
its height, the Prime Minister appealed for national 
support. It was given him, little as he deserved 
it, and his hands were thus strengthened. But 
no sensible person in Berlin would have taken 
any notice of a declaration of policy to which 
a large section of the British public proclaimed its 
opposition. We must apologise to our readers for 
referring to this truism, but the Government have failed 
to realise that it does not apply to external affairs only. 
They now claim—and the Parliament Bill is an under- 
hand assertion of their claim—that a majority shall pre- 
vail in matters where no majority can prevail except 
by force. 

Except by force. That henceforward will be the 
sole criterion. We are faced by what we regard as an 
unconstitutional Government. They are faced by 
what they regard as an unconstitutional opposition. 
The ordinary traditional methods of decision are thus 
quite irrelevant. On our side, we hold that the Govern- 
ment is destitute of authority, and we shall choose what- 
ever means suit us best for dealing with disturbers of 
our peace. Also we must consider how a repetition of 
this outrage is to be prevented. We cannot, when our 
day comes, be content with wiping out the past. We 
must make similar treason impossible for ever. The 
question of method does not concern us now. Whether 
the present Ministers are impeached or not is merely a 
matter of expediency to be decided at the proper time. 
For the moment we need only note that normal conditions 
cannot prevail again until it has been made impossible 
for any Ministry to act as this Ministry has acted. 

We are back in the circumstances of the seventeenth 
century. Are we then to appeal at once to arms? 
That, again, is a question of expediency, utterly un- 
affected by any consideration for the Constitution- 
wreckers. Our business is to destroy—not simply to 
turn out—the anarchists at present in possession of the 
seals of office and the King’s person. In these days 
when the main social nexus is economic, the boycott 
may be a more immediately effective weapon than a 
direct resort to force. There is, of course, no reason 
why anybody should pay taxes on the fiat of a revolu- 
tionary junta posing as a constituent assembly. The 
choice of weapons is really a minor point, since a boycott 
could only be dealt with by force, which, in turn, would 
be forcibly resisted. Only it must not be assumed that 
the constitutional crime perpetrated on Thursday is in 
any way condoned if its accomplishment is not at once 
followed by rebellion. The crime is still treason, and 
its authors are still traitors. When once the Parlia- 


ment Bill is law, the Constitution will have perished, 
and neither the tyrannical Commons nor the degraded 
Lords nor the humiliated Crown will have any vestige 
ot authority left. Our position will be as much beyond all 
ordinary means of political redress as would be that of 
Ulster Unionists doomed to an eternal minority in a 


Nationalist Parliament. We must, therefore, find such 
immediate escape as we can from the anarchy which 
has come upon us, and later on must devote all our 
energies to the reconstruction of a State in which a free 
man can live freely. 


THE CROWN AND PARTIES. 
oa of the most trenchant sentences in Lord Hugh 


Cecil’s great speech in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday was this: ** Then there was the question of 
treating the Monarchy with proper respect. The Gov- 
ernment had made the Monarchy, the Crown and its 
Prerogative a partisan institution. They had used the 
Prerogatives precisely as they had used the powers of 
the House; they had made their party conveniences the 
basis. The consequence necessarily was to make a 
great body of loyal subjects feel that they had been 
hardly treated by the Monarchy.”’ 

With characteristic hypocrisy the Radical party in 
the House cf Commons protested during the course of 
Lord Hugh Cecil's speech against ‘* introducing the 
Crown into the debate’’, pretending to ignore the 
fact that by treating the King as they have 
done Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have made 
it impossible to keep the name of the King 
not only out of- the debates in Parliament, but, 
what is doubtless of far greater importance to the 
Sovereign, out of the extra-Parliamentary discussions 
which are taking place all over the country. Not only is 
the King the fountain of honour, as Mr. Balfour said, a 
fountain which the Ministry proposed to pollute, but he 
is in the idiomatic sense of the French words a pére de 
famille, the father of a family. Every subject of the 
King has the right to look up to him as exercising that 
quasi-parental relation which the legal French phrase 
pere de famille perfectly defines. The entire nation is 
his family, and the fact that he is superior to party 
issues considered in a partisan spirit is explained by 
the equal consideration and love which he owes, and 
presumably feels, for every section and unit of it. The 
situation as it stands is very much as if, between two 
brothers in disagreement, the father, whose duty 
and wish it is to bring them to an_ understand- 
ing, had been tricked by one of his two sons, 
a lying and unscrupulous rascal, into refusing to 
listen to more than one side of the case. To 
adapt Lord Hugh Cecil’s words, the brother unfairly 
ousted of his rights feels that he has been hardly treated 
by his father What is the lie that the father has been 
listening to? The statement so constantly reiterated 
by the Radical Party, both in and out of the House of 
Commons, that the nation has twice pronounced itself in 
favour of the Parliament Bill, and therefore of Home 
Rule, is a deliberate and patent falsehood. Unfortu- 


nately, it is one of the signs of the times that the_ 


destinies of a nation, whose proud boast it used to be 
that an Englishman’s word is as good as his bond, are 
now to a large extent in the hands of a class of men who 
outrival the traditional dentist by the cynical way in 
which they knowingly pervert the truth. As we all 
know, the word ‘‘ Ure’’ has passed into the dic- 
tionary of English synonyms. Doubtless, a_ lack 
of education is the primary cause of the evil. It 
would be wrong to suppose that many Radicals have 
been taught, when young, to know what honour means, 
or to appreciate the enormously important rdle_ that 


truthfulness should play in the relations between 
the governed class and the Executive. But that 


the unfortunate voter should be misled by their 
falsehoods is not wholly to be unlooked for. 
Too often his appetites and ignorance make him 
an easy game, and his own sense of truth is not always 
of the finest. A brilliant liar, even if he be not fully 
believed, may secure a certain meed of admiration from 
his hearers of the more irresponsible type, as the reward 
of his ingenuity. Both Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George have had ample experience of this, 
and could no doubt confirm it if called upon. But when 
it comes to deliberately deceiving the King, we are in 
the presence of an entirely different state of affairs. 
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What may be, when the electorate is concerned, a party 
trick, backed up by natural instinct, becomes sheer 
blasphemy when it is the Sovereign who is the victim. 
It is equivalent to what the Germans call Majestats 
Beleidigung (insult of Majesty), and would be so dealt 
with in Germany by the criminal law. Owing to 
this sacredness of Majesty, by a commonly accepted tra- 
dition, the King’s name is, as far as possible, kept out 
of the debates in the British Parliament. But if once the 
Sovereign be made, whether willingly or not, an accom- 
plice in a policy based upon fraud and prevarication, 
then, indeed, the ousted brother in this family dispute 
has every right to appeal directly to the father of the 
family, whose mind has been warped by subtle false- 
hoods, and who by very reason of his superiority to the 
rival interests engaged is the more easily led astray. 
Folk-lore of all countries abounds in situations of this 
kind, but it is to the credit of the human heart that in the 
long run it is the liar who gets the worse of it. Of such 
a villainous and tragic mystification King Lear is an 
example. All political deception practised upon a Sove- 
reign must in the nature of things tend to disaster, 
unless he be strong enough to unmask it. 

History teaches us, moreover, that taking sides has 
always proved fatal to a Constitutional Sovereign. It 
was the initial mistake of Louis the Sixteenth to take the 
side of democracy instead of remembering and clinging 
at all costs to his Royal post as Pére de Famille to the 
nation at large. The present Tsar, whose tenacity of 
purpose and sense of his sovereign duty have prevented 
Russia from being plunged for several generations into 
a wilder pandemonium of anarchy and bloodshed than 
has been seen since the French Commune, had the sense 
to reply with an incredulous smile when one of his 
courtiers repeated to him the threadbare phrase : ‘‘ Votre 
Majesté, ce n’est plus une émeute, c’est la révolu- 
tion.’’ It was not the Revolution, as it turned out, but 
it required the almost superhuman courage and patience 
of Russia’s monarch to prevent it from becoming one. 
True to his position as the Father of all the Russians, he 
refused to allow the constitution of the country to be 
upset by a rascally band of anarchists, and of profes- 
sional anglers in troubled waters, who, as it proved, 
were in financial collusion with an American 
Trust of speculators. For that was the fate 
which the Radical members of the Duma were blindly 
preparing for their fellow-countrymen. All threats 
against the Russian Crown have proved unavailing, 
and the Tsar remains to-day the strongest and most 
popular man in his dominions. Of course, we do not 
propose to compare the political situation in Eng- 
Jand to-day with that of Russia or of France 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Thev are 
identical in this, however, that all three are re- 
volutionary, and that in every case a fraudulent 
and (inasmuch as it is treasonable) a felonious 
attempt has been made to capture the person of 
the King for partisan purposes, to influence his mind 
and his Royal decisions in a sense and in a direction 
which are unfair to half at least and probably more than 
half of his loyal subjects. Insincerely and mischievously 
advised, the Sovereign has taken a first step ina direc- 
tion which, if the unvarying lessons of history go for 
fortunes or rather misf t 
arce and a fraud, like their 
House, and also A 
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melancholy prevision of the inevitable catastrophe of 
the future, should the King become, morally at least, 
the prisoner of the revolutionists. ‘* You've been 
had !’’ shouted a few days ago some illiterate oaf from 
the Ministerial benches to the Tory speaker opposite. 
‘* He’s been had !’’ will be the revolutionary shout when 
the King discovers, as he certainly will, the trap: into 
which his Ministerial advisers have led him, anxious, 
as they make no secret of being, to snatch from him 
his unique authority and destroy his Royal prestige. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


HE Government have not been fortunate in the 
precise date which has fallen to the lot of the 
resolution for the payment of members. At the very 
moment when the House of Commons is engaged in 
elevating itself into an uncontrolled dictatorship in the 
State, the country is to be asked to make that dictator- 
ship a paid one. Ministers divide their time between 
reducing the Crown and the Lords to shams and 
shadows, and to providing their own supporters with 
adequate remuneration for doing this unpleasant work. 
If anything could increase the distrust of the people of 
an uncontrolled House of Commons it would be a reso- 
lution which gives to members a direct pecuniary incen- 
tive to prolong the life of a Parliament and to avoid an 
appeal to the people. The motto of the majority will 
now be “* big salaries and long Parliaments ’’. 

It is always easy to know, by a process of induction, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is on strong or 
weak ground. When he feels some prospect of obtain- 
ing popular support he roars like any imitation lion. 
Limehouse alone furnishes him with any real field for 
the display of his oratorical talents. | When, on the 
other hand, he has to handle a difficult topic he appears 
not in the country but in the House of Commons as the 
mildest of the mild. Payment of members is unpopular 
in the country, though it is intensely popular on the 
Liberal benches, and not less so perhaps in those serene 
and secret spheres over which the Master of Elibank 
presides as a tutelary genius. Mr. Anthony Hope once 
described the ideal cry at a municipal election as ‘* down 
with the rates’’. The Liberal caucus might concentrate 
on the conception of ‘* down with the payment of Liberal 
members out of party funds Mr. Lloyd George, 
therefore, defended a bad case with the customary tact 
he reserves for these House of Commons occasions. He 
was full of history and precedent. His party were 
apparently in this matter the guardians of the past, the 
true fulfillers of constitutional development. Concilia- 
tion and history led him, however, several steps too far 
for the purposes of his own argument. ‘* The British 
Parliament ’’, he remarked, ‘* was the only one in the 
world in which no contribution was made to the expenses 
of a member ”’. Looking round the World, one cannot 
say that this odious comparison is to the detriment of 
the British Parliament either in the Lords or in the 
Commons. It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine a 
stronger plea for the maintenance of our present system. 
It was precisely this point that Mr. Arthur 
Lee took up in a speech of great force and 
merit. It has always been the tradition of British states- 
manship for nearly two hundred years that the services 
rendered to the country should be devoid of pecuniary 
bias. Where seats or members have been bought, the 
form of corruption has been condemned by the whole 
force of public opinion. Public service we used to think 
ought to be free of any taint of self-interest. The whole 
of this idea is threatened by the new resolution. There 
may be facts in public life which militate against the 
free expression of individuality in public matters—no 
one indeed will deny their existence—but to deplore and 
attempt to reform evils is one thing, to admit that in 
principle payment for public service must be made is 
another. England has so far lived by the public service 
given by its citizens ; it will be a black day for it when 
the idea of payment is admitted into the legislature of 
the country. 

We are not immediately concerned about the expendi- 
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ture of a quarter of a million on this rather shady trans- 
action. But we are concerned by the utter failure of 
the Chancellor to show any just cause or impediment 
why any other person engaged in public business should 
not be entitled to receive remuneration for the time and 
energy he gives. Every argument used for payment of 
members can be used with equal effect for payment of 
County Councillors, Town Councillors, Justices of the 
Peace, Boards of Guardians, and Parish Councillors. 
All these classes sacrifice time, energy and money in the 
pursuit of the public interest. Mr. George follows the 
customary Ministerial method of treating a profound 
change in national ideas as a mere subsidiary part of a 
large Government programme. By abolishing the 
whole idea of personal voluntary and unpaid service, he 
strikes at the root of national history. With his usual 
felicity and his usual rashness he put the matter in a few 
phrases by suggesting that the paid professional is in 
any case as patriotic as the amateur and probably 
more efficient. This is the doctrine of bureaucracy pure 
and simple. It is not the doctrine on which England 
has so far been run. To effect so vital a change in 
principle one might find a more suitable occasion than 
the depths of the dog days, the day of the Parliament 
Bill in the Lords, and a more suitable measure than one 
which has no other justification than that, like Home 
Rule, one or two Ministers have mentioned it occasion- 
ally in their speeches. 

The amendments proposed by the opposition repre- 
sented to some extent at least a great volume of public 
opinion. There does undoubtedly exist a large body in 
the electorate which does not admire the moral attitude 
of members who vote large salaries to themselves. Sir 
Henry Kimber’s motion represented this point of view. 
Mr. Mackinder’s amendments suggested the alternative 
proposal that the payment of sheriff's fees and of travel- 
ling expenses would meet the situation. It is clear that 
sheriff’s fees should be a public charge, but it is not 
advisable that members should acquire the American 
habit of travelling with free passes. Such a suggestion, 
however harmless in intention, is redolent of corrup- 
tion. The Unionist party at any rate will not support 
the payment of members. It still believes that 
individuals are ready and willing to give service 
to the State without specific payment. The argu- 
ment that Cabinet Ministers receive money is herdly 
to the point. They are in their official positions 
civil servants as well as politicians. Nor do we 
believe that anyone but the paid hacks on the Radical 
side regard the new proposal with any enthusiasm. The 
Unionists are admittedly opposed to it, the electorate 
suspect it, the Irish are afraid of its consequences and 
of its effect on Mr. Patrick Ford; the Labour party 
regard it as a sop designed to avert their attention from 
the question of the Osborne-Judgment. The fact of the 
matter is that the payment of members has become a 
cant phrase in Liberal caucuses, that it suits the con- 
venience of members of the party, important and unim- 
portant, and that it must therefore be carried, though 
it outrages the public. Here is the foretaste of the 
Parliament Bill—the first-fruits of an uncontrolled 
House of Commons. 


THE FIRST BATTLE. 
By Lorp Rogert Cecit K.C. 


1? is too early yet to estimate what will be the full 

results of the unfortunate decision to which the 
House of Lords came on Thursday evening. That it is 
a disaster for the country and a still greater disaster for 
the Unionist party I do not doubt. However we may 
disguise it, whatever courteous phrases we may use on 
the subject, the plain fact remains that by the advice 
of the leaders of the Unionist party the House of Lords 
have accepted the Parliament Bill—submitted to it 
is perhaps the better phrase—and that the Government 
were saved from defeat by the votes of thirty-seven 
Unionist peers. How the Ministerialists dreaded that 
defeat may be guessed from the extravagant pans of 
triumph which they have since sent up. Nor alas ! does 


the matter stop there. It will be difficult to explain to 
the man in the street why the Leader of the Unionist 
party selected the very morning, of the fateful division 
in the Upper House on which to start for his well-earned 
holiday and why in all the speeches made by the official 
section of the Unionist Front Bench in the House of 
Lords, though much was said in criticism of Lord Hals- 
bury and his friends, not the slightest attempt was made 
to restrain Unionists from joining the Government forces 
in the lobby. These are incidents which I fear will long 
rankle in the memories of the fighting wing of the 
Unionist party. 

One word must be added about the Bishops. Eleven 
of them, led by the two Archbishops, voted for the 
Bill. In doing so they not only flouted the deepest con- 
victions of some of their best political friends, but they 
deliberately ignored the example set them by the official 
leaders of ‘the Unionist Party. This they did not 
because the majority of them thought the Government 
right and the Opposition wrong. On the contrary, they 
went out of their way to explain that they disapproved 
of the Parliament Bill as much as Lord Halsbury him- 
self. But that curious belief in their own infallibility 
which is so characteristic of those who, like Bishops, 
Judges, and schoolmasters, habitually speak without 
fear of contradiction, induced the Episcopal Bench to 
believe that they understood the requirements of a 
strictiv political situation better than did the statesmen 
and politicians whose opinions they professed to share. 
And so the Bishops rushed in where Lord Lansdowne 
feared to tread. It is doubtful if when the House of 
Lords comes to be reformed, should that ever come to 
pass, there will be found more than thirty-seven sup- 
porters of the retention of the Episcopal vote. 

The debate which led up to this division was in many 
Ways remarkable. But, as things have turned out, the 
enly point on which it is worth while to comment is 
the prominence given in it to the position of the Crown, 
especially by Ministerial speakers. Over and over 
again Ministers used the prerogative as the merest 
party weapon. Threats were held out that if the House 
voted against the wishes of Ministers a vindictive crea- 
tion of peers would follow sufficient not only to carry the 
Bill but to convert the Second Chamber into as servile 
ait instrument of Government as is the present House 
of Commons. Then appeals were made by other 
speakers, some of whom I regret to say sat on the 
Unionist side, to the peers to vote contrary to their con- 
sciences out of pity for the position in which the Crown 
had been placed. Such language is, as the Duke of 
Norfolk well pointed out, grossly offensive to the 
Sovereign himself. Either he is constitutionally bound 
to follow his Ministers’ advice, in which case the dis- 
credit of the present transactions falls on them. Or if 
not it must be because in his discretion the King volun- 
tarily has undertaken to coerce that chamber which by its 
nature and its history must ever be one of the chief 
supports of the monarchy. No one believes that the 
second alternative represents the truth. Everyone 
knows that the Royal action is due solely to a possibly 
over rigid conception of the duty of a Constitutional 
monarch. It is perhaps legitimate to regret that this 
view of his Constitutional position should have pre- 
vailed. But granting its soundness the King is no more 
responsible for the policy announced in the Asquith 
letter than he is for the legislative proposals put for- 
ward in the annual speech from the Throne. To inquire 
therefore into the King’s personal feelings with regard 
to peer-swamping and still more to have the assurance 
to pity him on that account is utterly impertinent in both 
senses of the word. Even if it were not so appeals to 
the members of the Second Chamber to vote one way 
or the other out of commiseration for the King shows 
a complete misapprehension of the seriousness of the 
crisis. Every loyal subject would desire to spare the 
Sovereign every annoyance within his power. But 
when the question under discussion goes down to the 
very roots of the Constitution there is room for no 
consideration except that of the public interest. Party 
ties, loyalty to leaders, even the deference due to 
Royalty itself must on such occasions be put aside and 
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those speakers who, like the Archbishop of York, urged 
on the peers topics of this description merely showed 
that they had failed to grasp the first elements of the 
subject. 

Apart from this feature of the debate, by far the 
most outstanding result of the present crisis is the 
awakening of true Conservatism which it has produced. 
The action of Lord Halsbury and his friends has been 
like the falling of a shower of rain on ground parched 
by a long drought. Everywhere signs of its revivi- 
fying influence can be seen. Men who had begun to 
despair of politics, and almost to believe with Mr. Belloc 
that political controversy was a sham and a farce, have 
realised that there are still some politicians who are 
moved by sincere conviction. Here at last is a question 
being fought with absolute straightforwardness on its 
merits alone, and by arguments based on the truest Con- 
servatism. For the so-called ‘‘ Forwards ’”’ are fight- 
ing not for the interests of their class, still less of 
themselves. ‘They have been prepared to risk the dilu- 
tion of the peerage by a muddy stream of mercenary 
placemen, and they have hazarded their own political 
fortunes not to advance some project fraught with ad- 
vantage to themselves or their fellows but solely to 
secure the right of the people to control in the last 
resort the legislation of the country. That is a fine 
spirit. Its first manifestations have done much to 
rouse the Conservative elements in the electorate from 
their long lethargy. It must not be allowed to diminish 
or disappear, but, fostered by all those who genuinely 
believe in the principles of Conservatism, it must go on 
from strength to strength until the revolutionaries who 
now advise the Crown have been driven from office and 
a Constitution has been restored to us which will afford 
some guarantee for the preservation of the ancient 
liberties of the country. 


THE CITY. 


S TRIKES, holidays, and the heat have com- 

bined to reduce Stock Exchange business to 
the lowest proportions. With trade almost paralysed 
by the rapid extension of labour disturbances, there was 
ample reason why investors should remain passive until 
a settlement is reached. On the other hand, in the 
absence of any demand it would be foolish to attempt 
to dispose of any appreciable amount of stock. Con- 
sequently as far as real transactions were concerned 
the markets for home securities have been at a stand- 
still. Superficially thé situation was of a nature calcu- 
lated to encourage bear operations, but the markets— 
especially home rails—were already oversold, and it 
was recognised that short selling would be exceedingly 
dangerous. At the same time nobody dared to open 
bull commitments ; so speculation practically ceased. 
The decline registered in the earlier part of ‘the week 
in home stocks was attributable partly to a little unavoid- 
able liquidation and mainly to the mechanical marking 
down of prices by jobbers. 

The opinion generally held in the ‘‘ House ”’ regarding 
the strikes was that affairs had come so suddenly to a 
climax that an early agreement was imperative and 
inevitable. It was acknowledged that the holding up of 
goods at docks and depots must have a most serious 
effect on railway traffics, but members were sufficiently 
optimistic regarding a speedy resumption of busi- 
ness to enable them to discuss the prospective traffic 
increases when the carters and others return to 
work. This view of the future overlooked the facts 
that during strike periods some traffic is irretrievably 
lost, that working expenses are unavoidably increased 
and that nothing can fully compensate for the disturb- 
ance of trade. The factor which lent support to the 
home railway market and prevented bear operations 
Was the sound fundamental position constituted by good 
dividends and low quotations, which are thought to 
imply an inevitable sharp recovery as scon as the trouble 
1S over ! 

The American market has been weak. The decline 
caused by the liquidation of stale bull accounts was 


accelerated by a very disappointing crop report. The 
present indications are that the harvest of wheat will 
be the poorest since 1908 and of maize the smallest since 
1907. Unfavourable harvests retard the general trade 
recovery. The July iron production has not fulfilled ex- 
pectations, the average daily output being 1700 tons 
below the June figures, despite talk of increasing orders. 
The death of Mr. J. W. Gates was another depressing 
influence ; for, although his power as a market mani- 
pulator was no longer so strong as formerly, it is 
thought that his holdings must have been considerable 
and that they may have to be realised. Opinion on this 
side, however, is inclined to the idea that the American 
market is rather oversold in New York and that a 
recovery is therefore nearly due. 

Canadian Pacifics have declined in sympathy with 
Americans, to the accompaniment of less favourable crop 
reports, and Grand Trunks have not responded to a 
continuation of very good traffic returns. Mexican Rails 
have fluctuated daily in accordance with varying reports 
as to the state of unsettlement in the country, but a 
further sharp decline was.caused by the news that a 
strike had broken out on the line, which partly explained 
a traflic decrease of $59,700 for the first week of August. 

The South African markets have been suffering from 
forced liquidation and rumours of impending trouble. 
In the absence of any demand prices have fallen away. 
The publication of a record Rand gold output for July, 
exceeding for the first time £3,000,000 in value, had 
no strengthening influence. The realisations included 
some of the leading shares in the Rhodesian section, 
which was already depressed by the slump in Tan- 
ganyikas, due to Continental selling. A Belgian 
banking institution suddenly withdrew accommodation 
from speculators in ‘‘ Tanks ’’, and at the same time the 
reports concerning the company’s production of copper 
ingots were unfavourably regarded owing to the lack of 
information as to cost and efficiency of ore treatment. 

In the Rubber market an improvement in the price 
of the material has had no visible effect upon shares, 
and as regards oil descriptions, prices have become 
merely nominal. There are practically no dealings. 
The most gloomy views are expressed concerning the 
Maikop outlook, but no one wants to sell at present 
quotations and very few have the pluck to buy. The 
attendance in every department of the Stock Exchange 
is very thin, and markets all round are stale, flat and 
unprofitable. 


HIGHLY RESPECTABLE MUSIC. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


URING August of last year, I met a friend who told 

me that Mr. G. Bernard Shaw had just had the luck 
to encounter him. ‘‘ Dressed immaculately in frock coat 
and silk hat, with a white flower in his buttonhole, and a 
vile cigar in his mouth ’’, said my friend, ‘‘ Mr. Shaw 
seemed to be very near losing his temper. He said he 
was ‘ somethinged ’ if he would ever go to a Prom. again. 
Not only did he find it impossible to secure a glass of 
cool lager in the stalls, but the very programme, which 
he pronounced program, was atrociously respectable ’’. 
Now I have lately meditated on this recital of last year. 
Even now, in this present month of August (the hottest 
ever known since the last that was as hot, or hotter), I 
shrink from thinking, not to say from calling, a man 
a liar. But Bernard Shaw, frock coat, hat, flower, 
cigar, lager beer—no, it is too much ; and I marvel rather 
that my friend expected me to believe his story. Flatly, 
I don’t: yet the remarks about the increasing respect- 
ability of the Promenade programmes—well— 

A fresh season opens to-night, and in way of respect- 
ability the programme is, as a poetaster said of a certain 
military, man, a Terror for its size. Hardly a piece upon 
it has not served many masters before, nor comes 
without an absolutely unimpeachable character. The 
reader has perhaps heard of the ‘‘ Peer Gynt ’’ suite of 


Grieg: well, it is there; Jarnefelt’s ‘‘ preludium”’ is. 


also there, and has not yet become naturalised—that is, 
it is still called a praeludium and not a prelude, but re- 
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mains in form, style, manner and content the overture of 
an operetta; ‘‘ Ah! fors é lui’’, that ancient, well-tried, 
haggard friend is there ; a ‘* valse triste ’’—not a eg 
choly waltz—of Sibelius is there ; ** Gazing around’ 
there ; everything that is there we know, and would meet 
them, or would not, according to our likings and the 
mood of the moment. A comparative stranger greets 
the eye, an Irish rhapsody by one Sir Charles V. Stan- 
ford; but we must remember that however unfamiliar it 
may be, its credentials are of the best. It is like a faith- 
ful lackey who has served only a few masters, but these 
have been of first-rate reputation and standing—a Har- 
ley Street doctor quite the lowest amongst them. In 
fact, Sir Henry J]. Wood has placed it at the very front 
door of his concert as a footman who will with due 
gravity, and without over-exciting us, usher us in to an 
assemblage of guests whose unblemished records would 
do credit to the healthy suburb of Brixton itself. I had 
almost forgotten another item of the footman order : just 
as Sir Charles Stanford’s flunkey offspring is to show us 
in so an infant of Sir A. C. Mackenzie's maturity is to 
show us, or turnus, out. I allude of course to the ** Brit- 
tania ’’ overture—why ‘‘ Britannia *’ and why overture 
no man can say, though | wel! remember its devastating 
effects at the first performance. This Brittania did not 
rule the waves flat, but fell so flat itself at a memcrabie 
students’ concert that the orchestra seemed to have got 
out of the key. It assuredly ruled the stalls flat; all 
inequalities of hats and clothing disappeared, with the 
wearers, from several rows, and returned no more that 
day. Still, here again we have a child of indisputably 
respectable Academic lineage or line-age, and no doubt 
those who remain for the ceremony at the closing of to- 
night’s concert will be properly, if a little coldly and 
uncouthly, bowed out. 

What is Sir Henry Wood dreaming of What is Mr. 
Robert Newman aiming at? These things are all very 
well: they are very well, that is, as a draw for the open- 
ing night of a series of deservedly popular concerts ; but 
they are not very well for the opening night of an enter- 
prise that may overwhelm every other enterprise of the 
sort in London. This first programme is typical of the 
season. Certain novelties are promised, it is true, but 
they are few, and chosen rather from the box-office than 
the artistic point of view; and the worst of all is the 
white-livered cowardice shown towards the vounger 
English composers. Any foreigner has a chance with 
Messrs. Newman and Wood, just as any foreigner who 
calls himself a count or a baron has a chance of being 
avonpted by our honest English Democracy ; but woe 
unto the bogus count who confesses to his English birth, 
and woe, also, at Queen’s Hall, to the voung composer 
who owns that he is no foreigner. For years the 
Promenade Concerts have appealed to the Press and to 
the public for support, and have led us to expect stupend- 
ous things when the hour of success should come; and 
now the success has come, and a knighthood has come, 
and goodness knows what else may shortly come, and 
English music is ignominiously kicked out of doors. 
The English music ‘‘ wheeze ’’ has worked its turn. I 
congratulate Sir Henry Wood, and I more than con- 
gratulate Mr. Newman—I embrace him; he is so 
successful that I positively adore him. 

Yet there are other things to be said. We may gibe 
at a superlative business talent displaved at Queen's Hall 
and the gradual disappearance of the artistic enthusiasm 
of former days. We may realise that Mr. Newman’s 
part is more and more calculated to draw the sensation- 
loving public, that Sir Henry’s part has consisted in 
playing far too much to the gallery ; ; but no one can get 
past the fact that but for Wood and Newman we in 
London should to-day be not half so well off as the 
habitants of a tenth-rate German town. This very 
truth makes it the more imperative that one should 
speak out the truth concerning an enterprise that js 
gradually going to the deuce. I have not vet said out 
my whole say. In all friendliness I declare that Sir 
Henry Wood is losing his artistic control over his men, 
and is slowly substituting for it a military authority 
that, however admirable or objectionably stupid in the 


army, is violently out of place in the most wondrous 
combination of artists the world has ever known, the 
modern orchestra. Discipline of one’s men is as neces- 
sary in an orchestra as discipline of one’s fingers when 
one is a pianist, is very well; but, figurativ ely speaking, 
Sir Henry is substituting for his pianist’s fingers a 
mechanical piano-player. As a conductor he is as yet a 
child, and a very wonderful child, and to me, who have 
seen the child growing up, the sight i is rather saddening. 
Institutions do not live unless they at least keep up 
with the times. ‘They ought to lead, so far as they can, 
public taste: they must not lag behind public taste. 
We know what happens when they do: a slow and 
steady falling away of public interest, then mild scoffing, 
then open derisive laughter, and finally disappearance. 
I quite seriously believe the Promenades to be the best 
musical institution we have or ever have had in London. 
They taught thousands to go to concerts as a matter of 
course, whereas in the bad old days a concert was like a 
child’s birthday party—preparations had to be made, 
seats booked, cabs engaged, etc. etc. In those bad old 
days nearly every concert was a speculation : a shower 
of rain might ruin it: paterfamilias hated the worry 
of preparing for it, and the slightest occurrence afforded 
him an excuse for giving it up. Now people put on 
their hats and go for a couple of hours’ artistic enjoy- 
ment. But how long will they continue to do so if they are 
offered the same stale fare over and over again? There 
must be a considerabie infusion of novelties : this year’s 
programmes cannot be duplicates of last vear’s and of 
those of the vear before. There would still be room 
for plenty of the fine old sound respectable stuff if 
something new were given every night. What a 
beggarly show is made by the novelties this year! 
And as for Sir Henry's conducting, as an admirer of 
the artist he is, | hope he will drop his monkey-trickery 
and trying to tickle the ears of the gallery. The gallery 
even now smiles—soon it will laugh. Good honest 
renderings of everything are required, and he who trusts 
in them will never be betrayed. 


A THEATRICAL LETTERBAG.—III. 
I. 
Kensington Villas, London W. 
The Manager, The King’s Theatre. 


Dear Sir,—I am a playwright—one of the many 
young playwrights who have not yet succeeded in catch- 
ing the attention of the London qanagers. I am writ- 
ing to you, not as a business man, but as one who 
has done more than anyone living for the uplifting of 
drama to a realistic magnificence which would have 
staggered the most ambitious of your predecessors. 

I am sending you herewith the scenario of a play— 
‘* The Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey ’’. I have written it 
from the first word to the last with an eye to the traditions 
and requirements of the King’s Theatre. The chief 
thing to notice is that the actual dialogue is a very small 
proportion of the entire work. You will find that my 
play takes about half an hour to read. But when you 
have allowed for the business and effects of which the 
enclosed scenario gives you a faithful summary, you 
will find that you have here an acting play of at least 
three-and-a-half hours. If necessary, you could cut the 
dialogue out altogether, and still have a play sufficiently 
long for a respectable evening’s entertainment. 

As to the merits of the play I make no suggestion 
whatever. I leave it entirely in your hands. I have in 
your judgment the most implicit confidence. I will only 
point out that I have taken for my theme a noble subject 
and have not treated it unworthily. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
PERTINAX. 
| Scenario enclosed. } 


Act Oxe.—Proclamation and State Procession of Lady 
Jane Grey. Her Royal Entry by Barge to the 
Tower of London. Thunderstorm Effects on the 


River, with the Firing of Ordnance in Celebration. 
An Impressive and Gloomy Speciacle. 
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Act Two: Scenz One.—Sunrise Effects on Tower Hill : 
Very Exquisite. Introduction of Og, Gog, and 
Magog—the Celebrated Giant Warders—with 
Mauger the Headsman, ending in an Old English 
Morris Dance with Music by Edward German. 


Act Two: Scene Two.—The Duke of Northumberland 
Departs from the Tower in Military State to Arrest 
the Lady Mary. Great Display of Armour and of 
Military Accoutrements of the Period. 


Act Two: Scene Turee.—The Prophetic Vision of 
Lady Jane Grey : Introducing Various Tableaux of 
the Fires at Smithfield, Executions of Herself and 
her Supporters, with the Ultimate Triumph of Pro- 
testantism over its Spanish Foes in the Battle of the 
Armada. 


Act TuHree.—Proclamation and State Procession of 
Queen Mary into London and the Tower. Bright 
Sunshine and Universal Joy. A Merry Pageant 
which Ends with a Tudor Masque of Beasts and 
Fishes. 

Act Four: Scene One.—Tableaux of Dramatic Pas- 
sages Illustrative of the Rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his Renowned Attack upon the Tower. 


Act Four: Scene Two.—The Torture Chamber : With 
the Examination of Recalcitrant Prisoners. [The 
author suggests that the producer should if possible 
procure for this scene the genuine instruments of 
torture from the Tower collection. ] 


Act Five: Scene One.—Rejoicings in London over the 
Defeat of the Rebellion. The Feast of the Giants : 
Wherein is Shown a Fine Collection of Old Plate 
Illustrative of the Period. [N.B.: These can be 
supplied by the author. ] 


Act Five : Scene Two.—Processions of Lady Jane Grey 
and Lord Guildford Dudley to Execution. Mauger 
Carrying the Axe. Very Mournful. Thunder and 
Hail. Tableau of Lady Jane upon the Scaffold. 
The End. 


II. 
The King’s Theatre, Haymarket S.W. 


DeaR Mr. Pertinax,—Pardon me for not acknow- 
ledging sooner the receipt of your letter with the en- 
closed scenario. I wanted to come to a decision on the 
matter before communicating with you, and there were a 
great many things to consider and arrange. I have at 
last decided to make your play the piéce de résistance of 
the autumn season. 

I think you will be entirely pleased with the arrange- 
ments I am making for this production. I have a staff 
of experts working eight hours a day in the British 
Museum, studying the records and literature of the 
period. You may rest assured that any document that 
throws any light upon the dress, furniture, or mode of 
life of the personages of your play will not be over- 
looked. As to furniture, I have already secured some 
fine old Tudor pieces and tapestries. 

For the river scene in Act One I have decided to 
introduce into the theatre five hundred gallons of genuine 
Thames water. The effect upon the participators in the 
scene of the knowledge that the water upon which the 
State barge is floating is genuine Thames water cannot 
but add to the realism and fervour of their performance. 

I have already obtained permission to use the Tower 
collection of instruments and devices for the torture of 
prisoners. I am also allowed to borrow for the occasion 
the actual block upon which Lady Jane Grey lost her 
head, and the axe with which Mauger performed the 
execution. 

The giants, I admit, were a difficulty. But after 
endless trouble I have secured the services of the Three 
Lang Men of Larut. As soon as they arrive in London 
the rehearsals will begin. 

I shall only be too thankful to receive any suggestions 
from yourself. 


I am, yours sincerely, 
MAXIMUS. 


III. 
Kensington Villas, London W. 
The Manager, The King’s Theatre. 


Dear Sir,—It appears from your letter that you have 
already decided to produce my play, and that your pre- 
parations are already fairly far advanced. In these cir- 
cumstances I venture to send you the text of ‘‘ Lady 
Jane Grey ”’, the existence of which you appear hitherto 
to have overlooked. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
PERTINAX. 


IV. 
The King’s Theatre, Haymarket S.W. 


Dear Mr. Pertinax,—I thank you for your letter. 
In accordance with my usual custom, I have handed the 
text of your play to my Expert Advisory Committee of 
Scene-painters and Masters of the Pageant ; and on their 
recommendation I have decided to cut down the text 
by one half. I will not trouble you to do this yourself. 
You may with confidence leave this to the Committee, 
as it is work in which they have had considerable 
experience. 

The scope of our production widens as we proceed. 
In the Feast of the Giants—the three Lang Men arrived 
in London yesterday—I have decided to go to the ex- 
treme of realistic fidelity. The curtain on rising will 
disclose an ox roasting whole upon the stage. This will 
be repeated every evening regardless of cost. I shall in 
this scene require the giants actually to eat all before 
them as indicated in the text. All three are really amaz- 
ing eaters, and the scene should be extremely successful. 
The giants will be starved between the performances ; 
there cannot, of course, be more than one performance 
a day. 

I have already secured from a noble friend some 
genuine sixteenth century cannon. These will be used 
in the battle scenes of Act Four. My noble friend tells 
me that on the last occasion when one of these cannon 
was used it killed the man who fired it, and injured 
several of the onlookers. I have not informed the 
members of my company of this. I am, however, in com- 
munication with my solicitors in order to discover 
whether in the event of anything of the kind happening 
again I should be liable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

By the way, I am sorry you have not written your 
play in blank verse. I always prefer acting in 
blank verse to acting in prose. I have decided to play 
the part of Lord Guildford Dudley. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
V. 
Kensington Villas, London W. 


The Manager, The King’s Theatre. 

Dear Sir,—I note what you say as to the cannon 
and other features of your production. I also note the 
gratuitous insult you are pleased to pass upon my work 
in the last sentence of your letter. My play is written 
throughout in blank verse of the most impeccable 
quality, as you could see for yourself from the capital 
letters at the beginning of every line, if you cared to 
examine the MS. 

Iam, yours faithfully; 
PERTINAX. 


VI. 
The King’s Theatre, Haymarket S.W. 


Dear Mr. Pertinax,—A thousand apologies for my 
error as to the blank verse. I had not had the time 
when I last wrote to you to look at your MS. I 
gathered the play was in prose from overhearing some 
members of my company rehearsing their parts. I have 
since noted the capital letters and the distinct division 
of the script into equal lengths of five feet. I hope 
you will accept my cordial apologies. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
Maximus. 
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VII. 
Kensington Villas, London W. 


The Manager, The King’s Theatre. 


Dear Sir,—I accept your apology : in token of which 
may I submit for your consideration a New and Original 
Tragedy in Four Acts, entitled ‘‘ Cortes ”’ ? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
PERTINAX. 


Vill. 
The King’s Theatre, Haymarket S.W. 


Dear Mr. Pertinax,—I am delighted with my pro- 
duction and the success that has attended it. It bids 
fair to run for at least three hundred nights. I am 
more than repaid for all my trouble and thought. I 
am sending you herewith a photograph of myself in the 
character of Lord Guildford Dudley as a remembrance. 

I hear you have been greatly upset by what some of 
the dramatic critics have said about your play. I hope 
you will not let this spoil the enjoyment of your royalties. 
I never pay any attention tothe critics. 1 despise them. 
I do not even trouble to read what they write. 

By all means let me see the MS. of ‘‘ Cortes ”’ 

I am, yours sincerely, 
MaxIMvus. 


FANS IDLE FANS. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


S far as the art of fan-painting is concer ed, its 
divorce nowadays from utilitarian purposes is a 
serious matter. Always when in some old fine house 
we see chairs too precious, dinner sets too rare for use 
we are struck by an incongruity. Were we, however, 
to find chairs and china made expressly not for service, 
but for merely decorative uses, we should at once revolt 
from the preciously decadent. To preserve Jacobean 
furniture in sanctity is honourable, no matter how in- 
congruous appears the spectacle of massive chairs on 
which you must not even put your hat. These things 
have survived hard service; no dim idea of ultimate 
translation into morceaux de musée contaminated their 
conception. But the function of use seems almost dis- 
missed by our modern fan-painters, who candidly desiga 
and mount and frame their wares for wall decoration. 
A fan-shaped picture on a wall, painted by Conder, and 
treated like a fan (minus sticks) is most effective ; the 
shape by itself is amusing and unusual, and Conder’s de- 
sign and colour would tell in any form. But to paint 
fans mainly as a kind of picture, with no regard for their 
use, their sticks, and t!. ir commercial status, seems to 
me dangerously decadent. 

Intrinsically a fan is for fanning, and properly is the 
consummating detail, the last needed note in the ar- 
rangement a woman en grande tenue should make. As 
far as can be judged from shops, utility fans are negli- 
gible as works of art ; the ordinary article of commerce is 
contemptible from the point of view of colour and design. 
And yet in the Leicester Gallery are seventy fan-leaves 
of remarkable quality, an obvious and_rich supply, one 
would say, for as obvious a demand. But though in 
every way these leaves in themselves are worthy of 
practical use they seem intended only for a toy career. 
Is it conceivable that an artist, as beyond question Mrs. 
Edmund Davis is, would abandon a fan at the leaf stage 
if it were meant for service and not for a sort of 
picture? Mrs. Davis certainly will realise, if she 
inspect the few examples of her work that have been 
put on sticks, how completely at the mercy of the sticks 
are the most charming fan-leaves. Her sensitive 
bloom-like colour mounted on the peculiarly cloying, 
creamy green of mother-o’-pearl or on the brassy 
sparkle of fretted gilt is impotent. But what else can 
happen? Ifa buyer of these leaves is so queer and prac- 
tical (if indeed not Philistine) as to want to turn her 
purchase to its proper end, she must get sticks. With 
no clue from the artist as to what the leaf needs as com- 
plement she buys things made in India, Paris or 


Vienna that bear, of course, no relation to the painting. 
The result is a toss-up. 

To argue that ‘‘ Conders or ‘‘ Mrs. Davises ’’ are 
too precious to be used for fanning, or too fragile, is 
both priggish and unpractical. It assumes that in 
the artist’s mind his works are too good for common 
uses and should be gingerly preserved for future rank 
as objets d’art, or that they are utterly unfitted for 
their purpose. None of the world’s finest art was 
produced in this spirit. By generally circulating as 
practical objects of common use fans such as Mrs. 
Davis’ would fertilise contemporary taste and give 
something beautifully practical to an age rich in hideous 
utilitarianism and vulgarity. I do not think any artist 
could honestly and simply aspire to a finer feat. But 
for general circulation fans without tolerable sticks but 
with prohibitive prices! are hardly feasible. 

The pity is that fans:shut up. In this their designers 
have to meet difficulties no other artists face, and school 
themselves to self-effagement. For not only is their 
design traversed by the sticks’ inconvenient and irre- 
concilable lines, but in addition it is doomed to periods 
of complete suppression. After all, however, these con- 
ditions are tacitly accepted by the fact of engaging on 
the business, even if they are not observed in practice. 
And the peculiar privileges incurred by the artist in deal- 
ing with fan-painting must be compensated. Just now 
the simple axiom that fans must be congruous with mil- 
linery was stated. Mrs. Edmund Davis’ leaves at the 
Leicester Gallery delightfully fulfil this condition, 
whereas Mr. Carse’s at the Fine Arts Society’s 
ignore it. His fans, apart from their weak 
sense of colour and form and their slightly vulgar 
flavour, would establish no relation with the softness 
and the rich depth of textural quality in delicate 
raiment; they could not be but irrelevant to the 
general scheme and harmony. In_ texture’ they 
appear hard and sharp and rather bald; in conception 
they are too like illustrations to attain the simplicity and 
fusion requisite in fans. Produced in the school of Mr. 
Rackham their point, such as it is, is facetiously anec- 
dotic ; one has to scrutinise facial expressions to see it. 
Although Mr. Carse has a certain feeling for silhouette 
and spaces, his design is too strung out and wiry to 
agree with soft apparel. 

Mrs. Davis, on the other hand, completely realises 
that a fan-leaf must be designed for special ends ; as far, 
that is, as she takes a fan seriously. So charmingly 
congruous with the quality of delicate rich apparel are 
her fans that women would do well, buying them, to 
dress to them, having their colour scheme and pattern 
echoed throughout. It is worth note that her most 
delightful pieces are arrangements in which black and 
white, silver and grey predominate, such, for instance, 
as Nos. 4, 24,and 55. Her use of a clear white ground 
and simple trellis in No. 58 is distinctly pleasant amid 
examples suffused with the sumptuous colour rhythms of 
K’ang-hsi porcelain, of precious stones and plumage. 
And another thing impresses one, the spirit of experi- 
ment that keeps Mrs. Davis’ large collection—some 
seventy fans in all, fresh and stimulating. Passing from 
the hot, grit-filled air of the streets into her room, so 
cunningly appointed, so charmingly hung with quiet, 
cool silk, one captures a sense of leisure and of taste, the 
breath of an age in which beauty grew profuse and 
delicate. 

In this atmosphere a dream that would seem starkly 
fanatic in Bond Street or Knightsbridge might be 
indulged; a vision of women’s dress ordered by 
art, not by the caprice of trade. Were the 
question of fan-sticks taken seriously these leaves of 
Mrs. Davis would provide an inspiration and a nucleus 
of fair fashions: suggesting fabrics, pattern, colour 
harmonies, all that would make dress beautiful and 
sane. Then leaving the elect high air of precious 
perishable pictures fans would come down to play their 
proper réle. Here and there stir rumours concerning 
the reunion of art with trade : there is talk even of muni- 
cipalities encouraging the genuine effort that is making 
for a school of fresco-painting. But before fans can 
take a part other than toy in this reunion more must be 
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considered than completing them with fitting sticks. 
The comparatively high prices now asked for the painted 
leaves alone may be well enough for collectors’ cabinets. 
But, as I have suggested, they are not practicable for 
-urposes of general use and commerce. Fans of the 
high order Mrs. Davis shows, with sticks of worthy 
quality, designed for the painting and executed by artist 
craftsmen, can be fairly sold for half the sum demanded 
for those leaves. 


THE HOUSEFLY: A PROTEST. 
By Fitson YOunG. 


VERY man to his taste. Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
says that he likes mosquitos, and in an article 
full of generous appreciation of the mosquito’s musical 
and carnivorous habits he goes out of his way to make 
an unworthy attack upon the housefly. At the same 
time I read that there is a dearth or shortage of house- 
flies in England this summer. I think I can explain 
this shortage ; the flies are in France, where I happen 
to be also. They are there in unprecedented numbers. 
It is as though, in these days of cordial understandings 
and travelling communities, the flies of England had 
organised a visit to the borders of the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. Here they are, at any rate; and as I have 
unusual opportunities for observing their habits I wish 
to write, if not an appreciation of the housefly, at any 
rate a tribute more worthy than Dr. Mitchell’s descrip- 
tion of them as creatures whose “attentions are an 
insult and a degradation ’’. I do not love the house- 
fly, but I greatly admire him. Every man to his taste, 
I sav; every man to his trade also; for Dr. Mitchell, 
the distinguished zoologist, armed with his thymol and 
vaseline, the praise of the predatory mosquito ; let it be 
mine, as a mere observer of life, to hymn the greatness, 
if not the attractiveness, of the common housefly. 

It is commonly supposed that man is the lord of 
creation ; that above all creatures he possesses and enjoys 
the earth. A very little reflection will make it plain that 
this is nonsense. If lordship and enjoyment mean 
having the greatest freedom and usufruct of a thing 
with the least toil and inconvenience, then there is no 
question as to who it is who owns the earth. It is the 
housefly. He inhabits it from pole to pole; his line is 
gone out into the whole world, and there is no speech 
nor language where his voice is not heard. He does not 
need to vary his appearance or his habits with the 
degrees of latitude and longitude. He has been since 
the beginning of time, and will be, unchanged, until the 
end; he is equally at home in the Klondyke or in Arabia, 
and a fly from Archangel would meet and understand a 
fly from the Andaman Islands without the slightest 
difficulty. The fly has no home of his own because he 
does not need one; the earth is his home. He is 
dependent on nothing at all, as far as I can see, so long 
as his slave, man, is there to toil for him. Unlike the 
mosquito, he is not restricted in his diet to ‘‘the 
clean juices of the body’’; he can and does eat any- 
thing. But here I must again protest against Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell’s sweeping attack. I think it must 
be a particularly low kind of fly about which he writes ; 
I assure him that the flies which I have been studying 
do not live upon filth and corruption; their diet seems 
to be a light and varied one, suitable to the climate 
and the country. To-day, for example, they had for 
lunch a little melon, a little of the oil in which sardines 
are preserved, some clear mutton gravy, peaches, and 
coffee, with a little light Burgundy and water to drink. 
Most of them took a little sugar afterwards. This 
seems to me a pleasanter diet than what Dr. Mitchell 
calls the ‘*‘ clean juices of the body ’’, and it is certainly 
less troublesome to provide. 

I suppose the fly, moreover, is about the most active 
and untiring creature in the world. He is magnificently 
independent. It is true that he has few enemies after 
his birth. Most of them, such as spiders, are heavily 
handicapped, and he has merely to avoid them. 
Probably the most formidable enemy of houseflies is 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell; there is one of them running 


over his article in the SarurDay Review at this moment, 
and I dare say it feels uncomfortable, although the 
Channel rolls between. it and its enemy. But what a 
splendid position, to have practically disposed of all 
your enemies before your birth! And when I consider 
that the fly is equally happy walking along the thin 
edge of a sheet of paper, or running round the rim of a 
glass ; that it can both fly quicker and run quicker than 
anything else of its size; that it can find repose stand- 
ing upside down on the ceiling; that it needs neither 
to toil nor to spin; that it has no house or nest to build ; 
that it never has to fight or work or feel weary or 
bored; that it is carried free all over the world, and 
lodged and fed on the best—then I think that, if this is 
to be a parasite, there is a great deal to be said for being 
a parasite. And man, wildly and quite uselessly flick- 
ing about with his handkerchief, slapping at his own 
face, getting hot, working hard for poor rewards, 
travelling short distances with great labour and dis- 
comfort, having to rear for himself elaborate dwellings, 
with difficulty procuring. food, fighting against and 
destroying his own kind with bayonets and exploding 
shells in order to settle a difference about the occupation 
of a fragment of the earth’s surface—surely, in even 
one of the myriad eves of the fiy, he must cut rather a 
pathetic figure. 

One does not, I think, always realise the extreme 
mobility of the housefly. The other day I was ina train 
which was drawn up at a station on the P.L.M. line 
in France. There was a fly with me in the carriage, and 
the window was open. Presentiy the Savoie express 
went by, its speed reduced for the moment to a crawl 
as it passed over the points of a junction. As the 
wagon-restaurant passed my carriage one of the cooks 
opened the window and put his head out. Instantly 
my fly left my carriage and flew into the Savoie express ; 
the window was shut, and the train de luxe, with its long 
line of polished and glittering saloons of the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company, went on its expensive 
way. The next stopping-place, if I am not mistaken, 
would be Dijon; but the fly would probably still be 
lunching in the restaurant, and would hardly alight 
there. A mouse or a bird or a beetle attempting to use 
this means of locomotion would have been observed at 
once, and either killed or ignominiously ejected ; not so 
the fly. It is extremely probable that the same evening 
he alighted at Geneva, or conceivably went on via 
Modane into Italy. And wherever he chose to quit the 
train, whether in Switzerland or Italy, this fly, who had 
spent the morning before in Paris, would find himself 
equally at home. Without fares to pay or luggage to 
pack, and with the briefest of toilets—standing on four 
legs and brushing the others together two at a time— 
he was ready to fly out and take possession of whatever 
part of the world he was in, to dine in the most fashion- 
able restaurants or sleep in the most comfortable hotels ; 
and the moment he felt bored, to take ship or train or 
horse or motor-car or aeroplane, and travel the world 
until he was ready to alight again. 

To have this freedom is, I repeat, to have the real 
kingship and possession of the earth. Man can make 
things, because he needs them. He builds locomotives 
and houses and ships; the fly merely uses them when it 
is convenient to him to do so, but he is in no wise 
dependent on them. The two great causes of strife, 
love and property, have no terrors for the fly ; as to the 
first—well, there are so many flies; as to the second, 
you cannot fight about property when you own the 
whole world. We, aching with toil and sorrow, may 
call the fly our parasite; but the fly, restful and par- 
taking, might justly call us his slaves. Must we not, 
then, if only we be honest, admit to feeling envious of 
the housefly’s privileges? And has not Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s love for the carnivora betrayed him into an 
injustice? He is too learned and discerning, and has 
been too good and sympathetic a friend to animals, for 
this libel on the housefly to be accepted as being really 
representative of his feelings. Let him, in his summer 
retreat, what time the grasshopper shrills its drowsy 
harmony outside the window and the yellow-fever 
mosquito digs its proboscis into his willing flesh, con- 
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sider what I have written, and say if the pleasures of 
anointing his face with vaseline and thymol, or scrap- 
ing holes in his skin with a needle and filling them 
with wet salt, have not unduly biassed him in favour of 
the mosquito, and admit that my housefly is from every 
point of view, even that of music, a more formidable 
and prodigious member of creation. 

But I admit that there is nothing to be said for the 
bluebottle. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Setwyrn Imace (Slade Professor of Art at Oxford). 


M R. BENSON’S new book* consists, he tells us, 
‘of seven lectures on the life and work of 
Ruskin, delivered in the Hall of Magdalene College, 
‘Cambridge, in the Michaelmas term of 1910 and these 
were written, he adds, ** with the hope of provoking a 
discriminating interest in the man’s life and work ”’. 

A discriminating interest. There is emphasis here 
on the word discriminating; let us linger over it a 
moment. In the earlier days of his tenure of the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Art at Oxford—it was at the end 
of the summer term of 1870 or 1871—Ruskin gave his 
memorable lecture before the University on Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret. That lecture showed Ruskin in 
one of his extravagant moods, and it set people by the 
ears. I remember, for instance, the distress it caused 
to so faithful a friend as Burne-Jones. ‘‘ Of course it 
will do no damage to Michael Angelo ’’, I recollect his 
saving to me at the time, ‘‘ but I fear it may do Ruskin 
much.’’ And another faithful friend at Oxford, the 
Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt, was so upset by it, felt so 
keenly how it gave the enemy a handle against Ruskin, 
and might be so damaging to his influence, that he 
wrote to him about it, wrote for some explanation that 
would enable one to interpret and defend the lecture 
amongst bewildered or scoffing acquaintances. I was 
privileged to read Ruskin’s answer. A single sentence 
of it struck me at the time, and remains. The sentence 
was this: *‘ Michael Angelo was so great 2 man that 
he needs both praise and blame ”’. 

Well, it has always seemed to me that no words than 
these could be more applicable to Ruskin himself. He 
‘was so great a man that he needs both praise .and 
blame *’. Certainly they might be taken pertinently 
enough as a motto for Mr. Benson’s book. In the 
spirit of them the book has been written; and it is this 
which gives it its peculiar interest and value. We have 
in it no mere panegyric. Mr. Benson discriminates 
very acutely, and on the whole very justly. I am not 
prepared to say that in every point at which he traverses 
Ruskin’s utterances I am quite at one with him. Let 
us take a single instance bv way of illustration : and we 
will take this particular instance because it deals with a 
doctrine of Ruskin that is constantly brought up 
against him, and in respect of which I believe he has 
been most widely and fundamentally misunderstood. 
Ruskin, we read, ‘‘was led to the conclusion 
that a false-hearted and impious man could not 
be a great imaginative painter’’. This, says Mr. 
Benson, is ‘‘a judgment that is directly opposed to 
facts’*. Popularly interpreted—and, indeed, one has 
often heard it thus interpreted—this criticism means that 
Ruskin taught that nobody could be a good artist who 
was not a good man, and here by ‘‘ a good man”? is 
understood a man whose life in all respects is morally 
blameless, at least so far as that may be said of any 
mortal being. But did Ruskin ever assert this, or any- 
thing that could reasonably be taken as the equivalent of 
such an assertion? Mr. Benson knows Ruskin’s writ- 
ings far more completely than I pretend to know them; 
but I hope I may say without -impertinence that the 
spirit of those writings I do think I fairly understand. 
Well, nobody understands their spirit who reads them 
piecemeal. They are full of contradictions. Ruskin 
himself once said, playfully yet with truth, that he never 
arrived at a completely true statement of any difficult 


* « Ruskin.” By A. C. Benson. London: Smith, Elder. 
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matter till he had contradicted himself half-a-dozen 
times. If, therefore, chapter and verse could be given 
for his statement that nobody could be a good artist who 
was not a good man, this would not be enough to con- 
firm it as his doctrine. Not read piecemeal, but taken 
as a whole, what his writings do assert is this— 
that no man can be a great artist who has not amongst 
his other gifts a fine outlook upon life, or, in the pro- 
foundest meaning of the words, a fine moral sense or 
instinct. Such moral sense or instinct is unfortunately 
compatible with much moral weakness and aberration 
in practice. My impression is that somewhere, though 
I cannot lay my hand upon the passage, Ruskin has 
said this in so many words. At any rate, I am certain 
he would have assented to it, as I am also certain that 
his real doctrine upon the matter is sound doctrine. Out 
of the essentially mean, paltry, selfish, morally pur- 
blind spirit no great art is forthcoming possibly. Clever 
art, astonishingly clever and, so far, captivating art— 
yes, that in abundance; but no great art. In the final 
sense of the words, no false-hearted and impious man 
can be a great imaginative painter. And here we have 
a judgment not opposed to facts but confirmed by them. 
It is a judgment at once in accordance with facts and 
also with the reason of things. 

Mr. Benson will forgive me for thus dwelling some- 
what at length on a single criticism of his which I think 
mistaken, or which, at any rate, may easily be mis- 
taken by his readers who do not know their Ruskin 
well, and may often have heard this particular criti- 
cism levelled against him. The matter is a vital one in 
judging of Ruskin’s value as a teacher upon art, and 
that must be my justification for, in a short notice, 
lingering over it. But that in writing of Ruskin, in 
seeking to interest people in his work and stir them into 
admiration of it, into a reverence and enthusiasm over 
it, Mr. Benson does not flinch from constant and tren- 
chant criticism is a thing for which all genuine students 
of this great man will be grateful. That is precisely 
it—he is too great for mere laudation. Mere lauda- 
tion is nauseating and defeats its own object. He, in 
his own words about Michael Angelo, is so great as to 
need both praise and blame. And because Mr. Benson 
distributes his praise and blame with such real know- 
ledge of his subject, with such judiciousness, one can- 
not imagine any book better fitted than his to serve as an 
introduction to the serious study of Ruskin, of his per- 
sonality, his writings, his influence upon the world. 
That now and again one does not see quite eye to eye 
with the crific really matters nothing. Speaking for 
myself, at any rate—and my obligation to and admira- 
tion of Ruskin is unbounded—I would put this book into 
every young man’s possession whom I saw any chance 
of inducing to study at first-hand this marvellous and 
potent genius. 

There are few great writers so difficult to speak about 
within the limits of .a short article as Ruskin, partly 
because of the amazing diversity of the subjects with 
which he deals, and partly because of the bold origin- 
ality and, it must be confessed, the often paradoxical 
or even perverse spirit he shows in dealing with them. 
Unquestionably he was a man of moods, and if the 
thing presented to him fell in or fell out with the par- 
ticular mood of the moment, the keenness of his delight 
or of his distaste had a way of expressing itself in un- 
qualified, exaggerated terms which, if taken quite 
literally, were misleading and provocative. The inten- 
sity of his vision and feelings—what one may call the 
furiousness of his spirit—once moved, the miraculous 
facility with which he found incomparably vigorous and 
eloquent words for expressing himself, his fearlessness 
of consequences—all these things tend to intoxicate his 
readers, and to render their completely sane judgment 
of him often a hard matter. If you were his personal 
pupil, he was the most inspiring of masters: but fully 
to profit from his teaching you had to keep your head. 
And so it is in studying his writings—you have to keep 
your head. He is so brilliant, his invective is so pun- 
gent, his eloquence is so varied, now in its tender beauty, 
now in its lofty appeal to unselfish and far-reaching 
principles of human life, that one easily is swept off one’s 
feet and carried along as by an irresistible torrent. That 
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is why to any intending student of Ruskin’s work Mr. 
Benson’s book will be most valuable as an introduction. 
It sets before him clearly and in order the facts of 
Ruskin’s life, and the circumstances which gave rise 
to his various writings; and it is these things which 
have to be taken into account more than in dealing with 
most authors, if his work is to be understood, if his 
teaching is to be seen in its true perspective and justly 
appreciated. 

In the days when Ruskin’s authority in matters of 
art was paramount, when not only in popular estima- 
tion he almost made and unmade artistic judgments and 
reputations at his will, it used to be objected to him that 
in flying off to discuss matters of social life and politics 
he was digressing into a field where he had no business, 
and that these wild essays of his were nonsensical and 
harmed his proper influence. By-and-bye, his artistic 
teaching coming to be discredited, it was held that as a 
moral and social teacher he was in the foremost rank, 
exercising here his predestined function with results 
incaleulably beneficial. Both criticisms were in 
large measure prejudiced, ignorant, superficial. 
Neither of them saw that the value of his work alike in 
matters artistic and social lay in the higher atmosphere 
he raised around the discussion and appreciation of both 
interests—lifting art, as a thing of profound human 
moment, out of the rut of mere professionalism and con- 
noisseurship, and lifting social discussion out of the rut 
of mere mechanical and finally inhuman policies. |The 
truth is that his appeal in all things that he touches is 
directly to our higher spirit; and when we are of that 
spirit, with what incomparable force and persuasiveness 
does the appeal strike home! In other moods, no doubt, 
we scoff or are restive; but once really to have heard 
that voice is always to be haunted by it. Perhaps, if 
one had to choose a single passage out of all Ruskin’s 
writings which reveals in a few words the essential prin- 
ciples of his teaching one could hit on none more 
illuminating than the close of his fourth lecture in the 
first course of lectures he delivered at Oxford. The 
passage is this: ‘‘I pray you with all earnestness to 
prove, and know within vour hearts, that all things 
lovely and righteous are possible for those who believe 
in their possibility and who determine that, for their 
part, they will make every day’s work contribute to them. 
Let every dawn of morning be to you as the beginning 
of life, and every setting sun be to you as its close : then 
let every one of these short lives leave its sure record of 
some kindly thing done for others—some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained for yourselves; so, from day to 
day, and strength to strength, you shall build up indeed, 
by Act, by Thought, and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of 
England of which it shall not be said, ‘ See what manner 
of stones are here ’, but ‘ See what manner of men’ ”’. 

Precisely. In all things there is the one test and end 
of human endeavour—The Making of True Men. 


SOME GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE, 


A GASCON. 
UCH has been written about the Gascons, that 
+ old race who have lived in France longer than 


any other, descending as they do from those Iberians 
who traded with Phoenicia and Greece centuries before 
the beginning of the Christian era. Their great 
courage may have sometimes been exaggerated by 
Gascon fondness for exaggeration, for they have great 
eloquence even when they have little or nothing to 
say. Beyond this, their vivid imagination carries them 
often beyond the limits of the most rigid accuracy ; but 
they have other great qualities—a natural grace 
accentuated by the ease with which they think, act and 
move. They also show wonderful staying power when 
at work, and much cheerfulness under the stress of 
adverse circumstances. This gives them a great 
charm which obliterates their natural defects. Some of 
them still speak Basque, which is now confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Pyrenees—that strange language 
of unknown parentage which has so baffled the genius 
and perseverance of great linguists that it used to be 


alleged that only two foreigners had mastered its intri- 
cacies or learnt how to conjugate its substantives as 
well as its verbs; the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte and 
a German professor who had paid for his knowledge 


by ending his days in a lunatic asylum. These Basques © 


still adhere to many of their old traditions with the 
greatest tenacity, such as the annual festival where they 
declare war against the outside world, and the retire- 
ment of the father to bed, when a child has been born, 
to receive the congratulations of all his friends. Those 
who have travelled from S. Jean de Luz to Lourdes 
will also have noted the peculiarities of their archi- 
tecture, especially in their churches. 

Count de Foeneste is a thorough specimen of the 
Gascon, tracing his pedigree back to the days of 
Charlemagne, though he often claims that his first 
known ancestor lived in the days of Pharamond. In the 
sixteenth century Baron de Foeneste was one of those 
Gascon gentlemen who, on the accession of Henry IV. 
to the throne of France, looked upon him not so 
much as his king, but as.a friend and neighbour who 
had got on in the world and on whom he relied for a 
helping hand. His letters, which are carefully pre- 
served, tell how he went down the Garonne to 
Bordeaux, where he wished to hire a horse to take him 
up to Paris. He found, however, that no one would 
trust him so far, and made his way up in the stage- 
coach, where he was properly fleeced of all his money at 
cards. He therefore arrived in Paris without a penny 
in his pocket. His patron, however, looked after his 
interests, and he soon made his way at court. After 
many years and a wealthy marriage he returned home 
and laid out his wife’s money in rebuilding his family 
mansion, which now stands in a park laid out by Le 
Notre half a century later on, a magnificent monument 
of the taste of the period. It stands beneath the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, ten miles from the nearest 
station, which is on the ‘‘ Chemin de fer du Midi’’, 
some twenty hours from Charing Cross, in a splendid 
country, such as can only be found in Gascony. Even 
as it now stands in a state of partial restoration, 
it has a massive grandeur of its own. The avenue is 
flanked on either side by a row of arcades topped to 
the right with a stag and to the left with a boar, 
hounds and quarry being carved in stone. The 
terrace has been allowed to crumble away, and 
the park and garden have been overgrown with 
weeds, for the original expenditure on the chateau 
and the extravagance of the Baron’s immediate 
descendants have crippled the family down to the 
present day. In fact they had a bad time of it during 
the eighteenth century, for every successive Count de 
Feeneste served his country in the army and neglected 
his family estates, which went from bad to worse; so 
much so that when the present owner succeeded things 
were in a bad way. The whole property was mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, and he had led a stormy youth 
which finally ended in his enlisting as a_ private, 
although the exploits of his elder brother killed on the 
field of battle had dispensed him from compulsory 
military service. His father was in despair: ‘‘ It is 
now all up with him; with his insubordinate character 
he is sure to be shot in six months.’’ He reckoned, 
however, without his host. The Vicomte de Foeneste 
realised the necessity for discipline and was promoted 
corporal within seven months. His men were a rough 
lot, but he soon managed to get round them by his 
friendliness and cordiality out of hours. He talked to 
them of their homes, their family, and their work to 
such an extent that he won their confidence in no time. 
He was soon promoted sergeant, and secured his com- 
mission at the end of four years. This life had a 
mellowing effect upon him, so much so that when his 
father died leaving the property in a hopeless muddle 
there was but one way out of the difficulty. He must 
throw up his commission and marry moncy. His 
dashing manners had fascinated the “ dévote 
daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, who, however, 
insisted on ‘‘ séparation de biens,’’ as she distrusted his 
past and the lavish generosity for which his race had 
always been celebrated. She keeps a tight hold over 
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him, and is determined to bring things round in her 
own way. The chateau and grounds must be put into 
proper condition, but everything must be done in due 
course. It would be unwise to start with the house, for 
that might induce them to go in for lavish entertain- 
ment and hospitality, and that would not only interfere 
with the great work they have undertaken, but would 
also trench upon that annual sum which they put by 
for a rainy day and to secure dots for their younger 
children when they come to a reasonable age for matri- 
mony. The arcades have been fully restored, for they 
would otherwise have tumbled down and the courtyard 
would have lost its great ‘‘ cachet ’’. The stables and 
outhouses which had crumbled to the ground have been 
rebuilt, and they are now engaged in installing the 
electric light. This may not seem business to us, but 
everything must be in due order when the internal re- 
storation has been completed. Their next step will be to 
restore the terraces, gardens, and park. During all 
this time the whole family live in as few rooms as 
possible in the most hugger-mugger fashion; but this 
is all the better. They see very few people, do not 
entertain at all, and keep up a very small establishment. 
This enables them to put by larger sums every year 
either for their nest-egg or for the great work of 
internal restoration, which, it must be admitted, will 
be carried out on the most correct lines and in thorough 
keeping with the style prevailing in the days of the 
‘Roi Vert Gallant’’. The question is whether they 
will ever really enjoy it, as vears of self-denial will have 
so accustomed them to roughing it that they will 
hardly appreciate luxury or even comfort; for in the 
meanwhile the Count’s character is undergoing a slow 
but steady transformation. He is thoroughly kept in 
order by his methodical wife, and though he still 
enjoys an occasional emancipation when he finds him- 
self with his old friends with whom he can exchange 
reminiscences, these intervals are becoming fewer as 
time goes on. Next to this work of restoration their 
four children are their greatest care, and they are 
certainly being well brought up, for no pains or 
judicious expense are spared to fit them for the right 
enjoyment of the savings their parents are accumulating 
on their behalf. When they come to men’s estate they 
will find everything in spick-and-span order. The 
mortgages have long been paid off, and the work of 
restoration will have been completed ; so much so that 
the eldest son will become a valuable asset in the 
marriage market, for two-fifths of the savings, which 
must naturally include the estates, can be secured to 
him. When this work has been accomplished, the old 
race will once more be able to assert its influence, or at 
least as much of it as the third Republic will permit, 
and it is quite possible that the rising generation may 
represent its canton in the ‘‘ Conseil Général ’’ and its 
“arrondissement ’’ in the Chamber of Deputies if local 
influence can only win the day against the favours of 
the Government. 


ae 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE. 


HE style we are told is the man, and the official style 
should correspond with the official. He is digni- 
fied, precise, somewhat cold, prone to speak with 
decision, not given to admit error. His chief virtue is 
not to say too much, and to say what he says in such a 
way that it cannot afterwards be used against him. 
His chief ornament is a settled calm verging as 
he grows older on impassivity, and he eschews pre- 
cipitancy. In private life he is no doubt as other 
men, writes verses, makes love, delivers after-dinner 
speeches, gossips abcut his neighbours. But in busi- 
ness he wears a mask more closely fitting than those 
of other men. Variety, subtlety, cadence would there- 
fore be not in his line, or as he would say would not 
fall within his province : humour or lightness would be 
an offence. 
The first duty of an official is to be precise: but he 
must always remember the dignity of his office. It is 
not sufficient to be precise in plain English; there 


must be a certain loftiness in the terms he uses. Hence 
a peculiar ponderousness in official language, a sort of 
Johnsonese without the literary flavour. He is always 
‘** adverting *’ to what went before, he sends something 
herewith ’’, he bristles with ‘‘ saids’’ and ‘‘ afore- 
saids ’’ and ‘* the same”’, he helps out halting sentences 
with ‘‘ thereofs and therewiths’’ and thereons ’’. 
He does not send but “‘transmits ’’, he does not decline 
but ‘‘ does not see his way’’ to grant or “‘ is not pre- 
pared’ to grant. He will not of course confess that 
he does not know, but may admit that he is ‘* not in a 
position ’’ to say. He will not say that he may not 
change his mind but that he does not wish to ** preclude 
the possibility of a reconsideration’’. And he never 
knows anything, but *‘ understands ’’—a blessed word 
that modestly conceals a certitude a little less than 
absolute. 

Printed replies to questions in Parliament, being pre- 
pared for the public eye, illustrate in a striking way the 
excellences of the official style. ‘* 1 am not in a position 
at present to make any definite statement on this sub- 
ject ’’, says the Postmaster-General in reply to a ques- 
tion which need not be cited, ‘* but 1 will communicate 
with the honourable Member when the proposals for 
decentralisation have reached a somewhat more ad- 
vanced stage in order that representations on behalf of 
Newport shall have an opportunity of receiving full 
consideration should the interests of Newport be 
affected by any change which may be in prospect.”’ 
This is a statement teres atque rotundus, ample, dig- 
nified, committing the speaker to nothing; it contains 
many of the consecrated official phrases. But who 
could stand against a couple of pages written with this 
particularity in this gently inflated language? The 
official stvle it must be’ allowed is dull. Let it be 
granted that dulness is inevitable in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The statutes are didactic literature of a practical 
kind, and didactic literature in its most soothing form 
is unpalatable. The cnly people who read them are 
judges and lawyers, and possibly a few of the members 
of the Parliament which enacts them. It may even be 
surmised that members of a Committee on Private Bills 
read the Private Acts which they pass; and these are 
the most barren, uncouth, involved, and dreary form of 
English literature extant. The ordinary man would 
probably find a single page even of such an essentially 
interesting work as the Finance Act 1910 quite enough 
for him, though he were not a landowner or a publican 
or a person chargeable with super-tax. 

3ut dulness likewise broods over the ordinary Blue- 
book. It is concerned with matters of living interest; 
it is published at the expense of the taxpayer, and the 
taxpayer refuses to read it. He dreads its tabulated 
array of facts, and the dead monotony of its narrative 
sounds to him like the unvarying note of a_prosy 
speaker. Like the Greeks spoken of by Matthew 
Arnold, it is never sorry or sick or sad, nor on the other 
hand does it ever show any sign of elation or interest. 
Remote from the arts of exciting interest proper to books 
that must pay for themselves, and careful to repress 
any indication of emotion, it goes on the even tenor of 
its way. The Stationery Office would be well advised to 
publish popular editions of Blue-books adapted from the 
originals by authors who are out of work, and soid not 
by the pound but at competitive prices. It is true that 
the Reports of Royal Commissions, not being written by 
officials, appeal to the ordinary emotions. The report 
of the Minority on the Poor Laws is eloquent with pity, 
indignation and hope ; the peroration, if one may so call 
it, is unique in official publications. The Majority like- 
wise unbend, but they retain an uneasy consciousness 
that they are unbending, due no doubt to the fact that 
many of them were heads of departments with whom 
reserve is second nature. The Minority quote Keats 
and the Majority Edie Ochiltree in dialect. A little 
more and they would have set Dante’s line ‘‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza ’’ on their title-page. 


The icy reserve of official language is not a legacy 
from our ancestors, who indeed spoke their whole hearts 
out in their State papers. 


Thus the Act for the attain- 
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der of the judges of Charles I. recites that ‘‘ the horrid 
and execrable murder’ of the King had been com- 
mitted ‘‘ by a party of wretched men desperately wicked 
and hardened in their impiety *; and that ‘‘ by this 
horrid action the Protestant religion has received the 
greatest wound and reproach and the people of England 
the most insupportable shame and infamy that it was 
possible for the enemies of God and the King to bring 
upon us, while the fanatic rage of a few miscreants’ 
(who were as far from being true Protestants as they 
were from being true subjects) stands imputed by our 
adversaries to the whole nation’’. The Act then pro- 
ceeded before getting to business to ‘* renounce, abomi- 
nate and protest against that impious fact the execrable 
murder and most unparalleled treason ’’, and so on for 
many lines more. It is sad to think how preambles 
have dwindled in these days, and how of the old form we 
only retain this quaint verbiage : ‘‘ Be it enacted by the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled and by 
the authority of the same as follows ’’. Our Sovereign 
Lord however still sends greeting to his trusty or right 
trusty and well-beloved Cousin or Councillor or simple 
subject, as it may be, before by these presents he 
authorises and appoints them, like as he had autho- 
rised and appointed them, to do or to be this or that. In 
one part of the United Kingdom criminal indictments 
until not very long ago recited that the accused had com- 
mitted his offence at the instigation of the devil, but this 
picturesque phrase is now omitted and the delinquent 
has to bear the whole weight of his guilt alone. 

The official has occasionally to express grief and 
pleasure; he must shed the tear of sensibility and he 
must show that the joy of the people strikes a respon- 
sive chord in his breast. The official style adapts itself 
with difficulty to these uses. There is a sort of shame- 
facedness about it, it moves uneasily, and it has the 
embarrassment of a pompous man who is compelled to 
try to be natural. The badness of the poems of a poet 
laureate is generally ascribed to the circumstance that 
they are written to order. May it not be that he 
too is an official and that the official tradition is too 
much for him? The inhabitants of Torquay, we learn 
from the ‘* London Gazette ’’, recently presented an 
address to the King, and His Majesty in replying said 
among other things: ‘‘ Your kind allusions to previous 
visits of members of my family to Torquay remind me 
that I first saw vour town and its beautiful surroundings 
upwards of thirty years ago, and I am interested to 
notice the growth and development of this favoured and 
popular health resort during that period. It is my 
fervent hope that Torquay will ever prosper and that 
its inhabitants may be blessed with all that conduces to 
their welfare and happiness.’’ This is an example of 
the official style seeking to unbend upon its stilts without 
conspicuous success. The author might plead that for 
unnumbered generations local bodies had been present- 
ing addresses which said the same thing, and that Lyly 
himself would be hard put to it to find something fresh 
to say in reply now. The official style does not admit of 
facetiousness and the humour that finds its way into 
Blue-books is not deliberate. During the last session 
of Parliament a member asked a question to which a 
printed reply was given. The reply gave him as much 
information as was thought to be good for him and 
added that if the department went further it would be 
an encouragement to the member to come back for 
more. The last part was evidently the private comment 
of an official which the copying clerk, who had either a 
strong sense of humour or a total absence of it, had in- 
corporated with the reply. The unaccustomed frankness 
of the Minister amused the House. Similarly some 
years ago a caustic marginal note by Lord Salisbury on 
an ambassador’s grammar found its way into the text 
of a despatch laid before Parliament. There is a subtle 
humour also to the modern mind in the declaration of 
one of our ancient Parliaments that certain unpopular 
proceedings of a predecessor had been ‘‘ begotten of the 
iniquity of the time’’. But in these cases the jest was 


unpremeditated, and humour in fact is alien from the 
official mind. Humour is based on a perception of the 
incongruous ; and in the ordered and ticketed world of 
the official there is no incongruity. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘“ BRANDED.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, N.B., g August 1911. 

Sir—In your violent article, entitled ‘‘ Branded’’, 
you write of those Unionist peers, who are willing to vote 
for the Parliament Bill, that ‘* at the bar of history, if 
history is unkind enough to remember them, they will 
have to admit the plain fact that they voted for a Bill 
they thought ruinous to the country, not in deference 
to the will of the people, not out of any sense of Con- 
stitutional duty—there is no parallel with Lord 
Salisbury’s vote on the Irish Church Bill—they just 
promoted one evil thing, which they might have 
opposed, in order to hinder another they disliked more ”’. 
And you add ‘‘ These men must be banned by the 
Unionist party : they must not be heard in Parliament : 
they must not be allowed to speak at any Unionist meet- 
ing: they must be expelled from any Unionist club 
to which they belong ’’. Who are *‘ these men ”’ to 
whom you apply language which smacks of a Gregorian 
bull, or the more recent edicts of Captain Moonlight? 
They are, so far as I know at the time of writing, the 
Duke of Montrose, Lord Camperdown, Lord Heneage, 
Lord Winchilsea, and, I think I may add, my old 
parliamentary colleagues, Lord Newlands and Lord 
Lamington. By the time these lines reach you the 
division list will have told us authentically the names 
of those peers who have kept their heads in a crisis 
and who are not to be deterred from preventing a 
calamity by threats. I do not know who these peers 
may turn out to be. I can only say that if they are to 
be expelled from the Carlton Club I shall claim: the 
honour of sharing their banishment, for they seem to 
me the only wise and brave men at the present hour. 
I have nothing to say against Lord Halsbury and his 
followers, except that they have muddled their judgment 
with foolish metaphors from the prize-ring and the 
battlefield. They are prepared to destroy the only pro- 
tection still left to the owners of property in order to 
prove to colliers and artisans the size of their biceps. 
But at least they have the courage to vote as they think. 
If the House of Lords is for ever destroyed by a whole- 
sale creation, the blame will rest on the shoulders of 
Lord Lansdowne and of those who follow his example 
by refusing to give effect to their convictions by their 
votes. 

Why do you say that the peers who vote for the 
Parliament Bill are not acting from a sense of Consti- 
tutional duty? And that there is no parallel with Lord 
Salisbury’s vote on the Irish Church Bill? The parallel 
seems to me complete ; certainly closer than your allu- 
sions to the Prussian generals in the Napoleonic war 
—‘‘ Sauvez-nous de la métaphore!’’ The late Lord 
Salisbury certainly hated the Irish Church Bill, perhaps 
even more bitterly than his sons hate the Parliament 
Bill. Yet he voted for it in order to save Queen 
Victoria from the fate which his sons do not shrink 
from inflicting on her grandson, and which Lord Lans- 
downe shrinks from preventing by his vote. Absten- 
tion has been tried before in our politics : perhaps it is 
a Whig tradition. Fox, Sheridan, and Grey withdrew 
from the division lobbies at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with what result you know as well as I do. 

I write this letter with regret, having been a regular 
contributor to the SarurpAy Review for more years 
than I care to count. But ‘‘ I hope there is no loss of 
friendship ’’, as Fox said to Burke. 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR A. BAUMANN. 


[Loss of friendship? Of course not. Mr. Baumann 
sorrowfully took leave of us, our readers will remember, 
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once before, in protest against our tariff views. But | 


friendship has never waned, nor his contributions to 
the Review ceased.—Ep. S.R. | 


THE CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


ae 


Sir,—I have been ‘*‘ a Conservative ’’ and a constant 
reader of the Sarurpay Review for forty or fifty vears. 
Am now a Lieut.-Colonel cn retired pay. 

It is, however, scarcely to be expected that my few 
remarks on ‘‘ The Parliamentary Crisis ’’ will be con- 
sidered, viz. :— 

(1) What arguments did Mr. Asquith use in order 
to persuade him (the King) to give Mr. Asquith a free 
hand to make peers bound to vote in favour of ‘** the 
Parliament Biil’’? Was there any threat? 

(2) Within the last one hundred vears it is conceiv- 
able the Sovereign would have refused—perhaps 
have said **‘ Wait and see 

** MILEs.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

8 August 1911. 
Sir,—Will any competent person, well versed in 
constitutional history, inform me whether there is not 
some doubt as to the constitutional rights of his Majesty 
the King in giving the guarantees asked for by Mr. 
Asquith? Is there any precedent for such guarantees 
having been given to a Prime Minister at the head of 
a Government made up of three distinct parties, i.e. a 

coalition in the House of Commons ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Murray Scott. 


INSURANCE BILL ABSURDITIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow, 
August 

Sir,—Persons desiring enlightenment on the diffi- 
culties and absurdities of the National Insurance Bill 
will do well to have recourse elsewhere than to Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is the least trustworthy of informants. 
The newspapers of 5 August publish a letter written 
by his order in reply to the Secretary of the National 
League of Young Liberals. It tells him that : 

A member is not required to pay his contribu- 
tions as far as the arrears are counted against him 
during periods of unemployment. 

Whatever this may mean, it can hardiy be reconciled 
with the provision that arrears are counted against a 
man if his average unemployment is four weeks in the 
year or more. Again: 

‘* He may be unemployed for fifty-two weeks in the 
four years without being suspended from benefits. 
In the last case he will receive reduced sick <-pay in 
no case less than 5s.’ 

Note that ‘‘the last case”’ is the case of his being 
unemployed for fifty-two weeks in the four years; pre- 
cisely the case where the Bill prescribes suspension from 
benefit. He is, in fact, to receive reduced sick-pay if 
his unemployment is on average not less than four, but 
less than thirteen weeks in the year. 

Mr. George’s further assertion that 

“Under the Bill a man who has paid regularly 
for twelve years could fall into arrear for three 
years without being excluded from benefit ”’ 

errs on the side ofmodesty. After twelve years’ uninter- 
rupted payments, counting from entry, four years must 
elapse before the arrears can amount to one-fourth of 
the whole. 


Clause 10 (1) enacts that if a man has been suspended 


on account of arrears and subsequently becomes an em- 
ployed contributor, he will be received on the same 
footing as if he had not previously been insured, but 

‘If he so elects at any time the rate of benefits 


shall be such rate as he would be entitled to were 


the period from the time of his original entry into 


taken as a whole.” 


insuran 


What is intended here can only be — at. If 
in full 


it is that a man may have himself reinstated 
off the books for any length of time 


benefit after being 
whatever, the terms on which this can be done ought to 


be clearly stated. Besides, sub-section (5) enacts that 
reinstatement is admissible during a defined period 


only. 

It is a biting comn rent ary on the fitness of the House 
of Commons to revise legislation of this sort that the lines 
above quoted, equally with clause 8 (8), in which, as I 
observed in a previous letter, ‘‘ no meaning can be dis- 
covered’, have been passed by that body without 


comment. 
By clause 10 (1 
person” hich 


_ arrears in the case of ‘‘ an insured 
udes ‘fan emploved contributor ”’) 


. . 
are to count from ‘t entry into insurance’’. By sub- 


section (4) (c), no account is to be taken of arrears in the 
case of an ved contributor ‘‘ during the first 


twelve moi after the commencement of this Act 
In the Bill, and throughout the discussions in the 
suse of Commons, the terms arreat and ‘‘in 


sed indifferently. 1 submit that 


Yours etc. 
Govan, 


. of Actuaries in Scotland. 


‘THE OUTLOOK FOR THE HOSPITALS.” 
of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
8 August IQII. 


To the E dite 


Str,—You ‘nt A.O.O. F. is doubtless 
aware that Mr. Geor; and his colleagues, as a 
means of tching votes and so retaining office and 


salary for themselves, have devised a most elaborate 
scheme of what they call social reform. . Robbing the 
hen-roosts is an absolute necessity, as these so-called 
reforms are expensive, so _ new officials being 
necessary As Chancellor of the Exchequer it is 
Mr. George's business to see what hen-roosts can best 
be robbed. The Budget attacked the landed pro- 
prietors, and incid tally commenced a new Doomsday 
Book. The licensing taxation attacked a wealthy trade 
from which no voies could be got; moreover, by start- 
‘n’s clubs, not under police supervision and 
is being made to capture the 
grocers give many votes to the 


ing workm 
restricti 
trade 


Radica licences are not interfered with, 
though it i imitted they are the cause of 
the great increase of female drunkenness. More money 
is wanted: the friendly societies have large capital 


invested; so have the insurance societies and the hos- 
pitals. Hen-roosts: well worth robbing! The pill is 
gilded with pure philanthropy. The poor, the sick, the 
unempioyed, are splendid platform cries : they appeal to 
sentimental pity. Hence this precious insurance and 
invalidity scheme. It is most cleverly designed, so 
that eventually the State will acquire complete 
control of hospitals, insurance societies, and friendly 
societies. The exquisitely calm and tranquil state of 
public affairs at the present moment shows what will 
be the result when these amateur lawver-politicians 
have reformed everything and everybody save them- 
selves. I need hardiy say they need reforming most— 
that is too obvious. Until they are reformed or re- 
placed, there will be no security for anyone or anys 
thing. 

Happily, at the eleventh hour there is a prospect 
of a very definite check to their mad schemes. They 
seem to have over-reached themselves. Of course, they 
brazen it out with insolent arrogance‘and glory in their 
shame. But constant changes of procedure show that 
they are already scentirg danger. 

Yours etc. 


X.Q. P. 
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‘now declaim against it. 


ART AND MONUMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, 
8 August Ig1I. 

Sir,—I completely sympathise with your views about 
bad statuary in the parks and elsewhere, and I hope 
you will allow me, as a lover of landscape, to add a few 
words on the subject. All who remember the little lake 
that was cut up to make that change at Buckingham 
Palace may now see the result. If Lord Carlisle and 
others had not interfered the park would have been 
irretrievably injured. There is no surer way of de- 
stroying the peace and beauty of a park, or garden, 
than dotting it over with statues; as is frequently done 
in Paris. The witty writers over there see its error, and 
In the Pare Monceau one may 
see a monument of Guy de Maupassant, one of the most 
unclean of writers that ever wrote a book. I hear that 
there is a statue of one of Mr. Barrie’s theatre creations 
in Kensington Gardens. Mr. Harcourt should not have 
allowed it to be put there. Its place should have been 
the fover of a theatre. Even one statue will injure the 
beauty of a park glade, and in a climate like ours it 
1s folly to put a good statue in the open air. The right 
place for it is a building or attached to a building, or 
sheltered by a building in some way. There are many 
opportunities of placing such things in relation to 
public buildings and streets. Florence shows a fine 
example of this. 

These great London monuments are like gigantic 
sculptured wedding-cakes, and they cost enormous sums 
of money which would be much better devoted to the 
erection of a great building for some human or public 
use, to be named after the person it was designed to 
honour. Statues might adorn such a building as they 
did the lovely Parthenon. The addition to Westmin- 
ster Abbey of some worthy annexe for monuments 
would be a good way of commemorating a great king, 
and bear his name. Buildings of such a nature would 
surely come into architects work better than attempts 


at disfigurement of our gardens with needless things | 


like those stone pillars in front of Buckingham Palace 
which carry on their tops what, from some points of 
view, appear about as graceful as bundles of clothes on 
their way to the wash. 

The proposal in Parliament to compel the authorities 
to furnish plans of any proposed changes in the parks 
is a very wise one, as without it no end of harm may be 
done. A few years ago, one of the prettiest vales in 
Hyde Park was destroyed to make room for a large 
nursery in the heart of the park. Without watchful- 
ness we shall probably see more nurseries, tea houses, 
and frivolities rising in the parks. There is no need 
for this, so far as nurseries are concerned, and the right 
way is to do as they have done in Paris, that is, have 
a large: nursery in the suburbs for supplying all the 
needs of the parks and city gardens. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Rosinson. 


IN THE NAME OF ART. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
16 Challoner Mansions W. 
31 July 

Sir,—’Tis too bad! So four buiky volumes of my 
‘History of Painting’ have fallen upon your 
** critic’s’’? academic bunio ms! But, courage! Some 
of the critics have taken the lesson like men; others are 
even giving forth my sentiments—as their own ! 

Well, to be frank, it is largely to rid art of these 
pompous dullards such as our worthy Know-All that 
these eight volumes have been written. This is clearly 
the devil-of-a-fellow who lords it as cynic at suburban 
teas and impresses the maiden aunt. Thus Know-All, 
of no name, has come to the swollen head—and, alas ! 
that I must prick the bubble ! 

Our pompous gentleman is tedious, and conipels me to 
weary you with elementals. The author of a book does 
not necessarily print the book ; and the illustrations are 


as rarely engraved by him. It is not necessarily the 
function of an historian to invent the biographies of the 
characters in history—it has been done, but is not 
essential. It is quite usual to take facts from history. 
It is news that the ‘* middle class’’ is the Democracy ; 
but our worthy wiseacre ts full of rich meat. 

First, let me tell our Know-All that these sumptuous 
volumes are an astoundingly fine achievement in printing 
and colour-illustration for seven shillings and sixpence. 
I do not take the credit of this—it all lies outside my 
province. The value of his studio-jargon about ** tones’ 
is betrayed by his utter ignorance of ‘* values ”’. 

.Now as to myself. This paltry little pedant opens 
the ‘‘ History ’’ and, with microscopic intent to carp, he 
smells over four huge volumes to find trivial slips of the 
pen! This is his ‘‘serious,criticism’’. And he dis- 
covers—after heavy travail—that the printer has made 
me spell Velazquez once or twice with an ‘‘s’’! Quite 
apart from Velasquez being as correct as Velazquez, 
this is made the foundation for a charge of ‘* slipshod ”’ 
against me! Now this is. a deliberate and vicious 
innuendo to which our consequential dullard repeatedly 
his whole abuse is built upon false witness, the 
sure sign of a broken cause. 

The sheet-anchor of our worthy dictator of art, his 
hope and his salvation, appear to be Bryan’s Dictionary ; 
and in an unguarded moment he betrays that he haunts 
Wardour Street. ‘Tis most risky adventure. The 
whole gospel of criticism comes from Wardour Street— 
there vou shall find the Mecca of the tribe. Our 
Know-All, being a worshipper, fears the flame being 
stolen from his altars. But I have not the book, nor. 
have I once opened its pages during the writing of this 
‘* History ’’, for therein lie many of the fallacies upon 
which he has been suckled. But our worthy Know-All 
proceeds to the lie direct-—he vows that my *‘ History ”’ 
is but compact of ‘* padding and vieux jeu (!) and 
Bryan's Dictionary ’’ and attacks on critics whose 
learning he hesitates not to draw upon ’’. He knows that 
to the scholarship and research of modern times I have 
paid heavy tribute—explicit and full—but that I deny to 
scholarship as scholarship any particular sensing of art, 
and challenge its inflated importance. That is the key 
to the whole of my position. And the man who reads 
my work and denies it, or pretends to misunderstand it, 
is a convicted and deliberate liar. 

The ‘* History ”’ is written to build up and prove, stage 
by stage, the introductory chapter, which is completely 
opposed to the theories of accepted criticism ; and I tell 
this conceited dullard here and now that (even whilst he 
states that I have but dished up from the sources that 
I condemn) he has never read, before I wrote it, the 
substance of the introductory chapters on the arts, which 
I first gave to the public some fifteen years or more ago. 
As this is wholly in conflict with accepted criticism, and 
destroys it at its reots, ke talks like a fool when he tries 
to attribute it to what it openly challenges. 

He knows full well that I have scant respect for the 
authority of ‘‘experts’’; it is a deliberate falsehood 
therefore to say that I claim to be an ‘“‘expert’’. But 
when he has the effrontery to speak of putting ‘‘ honest 
tests ’’, he surpasses himself and Ananias—his ‘‘ honest 
test ’’ is to utter the deliberate and calculated lie that I 
have declared the Louvre ‘* Duke of Richmond ”’ to bea 
** genuine ’’ Van Dyck, and that it is a painting of my 
** choice ’’. Ido not even mention it. 

I lay no claim to be *‘ expert ’’ ; therefore I say that if I 
can see to be forgeries what the experts vow to be 
genuine, then ‘‘ experting’’ is of scant value without 
a sensing of art. And in face of the fact that I have 
warned the public in the Press when ‘‘ experts ’’ were 
gushing praise over masterpieces wrongly attributed ; in 
face of such recent blows to criticism and expertism as 
the ‘‘ Leonardo wax bust ”’ and the ‘* Mill ’’, our worthy 
Know-All reveals as impudent contempt of the public 
intelligence as he shows pious reliance on the shortness 
of its memory. 

Our worthy dullard is, of course, also dictator of style 
and lord of literature—his glittering gems such as the 
verb ‘‘ to fob off on ’’ prove his metal—but before con- 
demning my artistry, which he confesses to be unknown 
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to him (!), would it not be better to approach the 
approval of the masters—Brangwyn and Meredith and 
such small fry—with some sense of modesty, and at 
least endeavour to understand? He will not, but at 
least he might emerge a less vulgar fool. 

I thank you, Sir, for proving my case to the hilt by 
putting up this dullard to attack me. He is the type of 
conceited coxcomb who battens upon the arts—and, by 
yod’s wonder, makes an ill-gained wage thereby. This 
tribe must be swept into the gutter if living art is to 
be encouraged. I regret this length; but this fellow’s 
vicious slime lies over four volumes. 

Yours faithfully, HaLpANE MACFALL. 


[Our readers will be able to judge for themselves of 
Mr. Macfall’s distinction of style and fastidious taste, 
if not of his knowledge of ‘Art.—Ep. S.R. 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE FIRES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—We beg vour permission heartily to commend 
to all who are able and willing to relieve distressed 
humanity, the appeal for help made on behalf of the 
unfortunate men, women, and children who have lost 
their homes and household goods in the recent cata- 
strophe at Stamboul. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘ One can walk for miles 
over nothing but ruins and smouldering cinders stretch- 
ing from the Sea of Marmora almost to the shore of the 
Golden Horn; 2500 dwellings, shops, and other build- 
ings have been destroyed. Many thousands are 
‘absolutely destitute. Tents have been pitched in every 
available spot, and families are camping out in the court- 
yards of mosques, squares, gardens, and even on the 
sites of disused cemeteries.”’ 

Apart from those having business relations with the 
Ottoman Empire, or who have travelled in the European 
and Asiatic provinces and enjoyed the generous and 
traditional hospitality of the East, there are, we feel 
sure, many of our countrymen in the United Kingdom 
and in the Dominions beyond the seas who, mindful of 
our historic associations with Turkey in the past, will 
be glad to show their practical sympathy with the home- 
less poor of Stamboul in this their time of sore need. 

Donations will be thankfully received by Lloyds 
Bank, 16 S. James’ Street, London S.W. Cheques 
should be crossed ‘** A/e Stamboul Fire Fund—British 
Committee ’ We are, vours faithfully, 

RONALDSHAY. GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
C. BIRMINGHAM. MARK SYKES. 

LAMINGTON. L. S. AMERY. 

AVEBURY. EDWARD ATKIN. 

E. R. FREMANTLE. Jos. AGAR BEET. 


TO SYLVIA, TWO YEARS OLD. 


ONG life to thee, long virtue, long delight, 
A flowering early and late ! 
Long beauty, grave to thought and gay to sight, 
A distant date ! 


Yet, as so many poets love to sing 
(When young the chiid will die), 

**No Autumn will destroy this lovely Spring ”’, 
So, Sylvia, I. 


I'll write thee dapper verse and touching rhyme ; 
eves shall not behold——’’ 

The commonplace shall serve for thee this time : 
Never grow old.’’ 


For there’s another way to stop thy clock 
Within my cherishing heart, 

To carry thee unalterable, and lock 
Thy youth apart : 


Thy flower, for me, shall evermore be hid 
In this close bud of thine, 
Not, Sylvia, by thy death—Oh God forbid !— 
Merely by mine. 
Atice MEYNELL. 


REVIEWS. 
ATHENS v. SPARTA: 


HONOUR OR STOMACH ? 


“Thucydides and the History of his Age.” By G. B. 
Grundy. London: Murray. 1911. 16s. net. 


F the task of the philologer is to reconstruct the past, 
and, put generally, this seems to be his function, he 
appears, to judge from results, to pursue a vanishing 
light. The ancients believed the value of history to be 
moral or practical—to warn us against events and con- 
tingencies which once happened, and of which the return 
appeared reasonably probable. But what does the value 
of their warning become when the circumstances, the 
data, from which they drew it are uncertain? Thu- 
cydides thought that the Peloponnesian war afforded one 
kind of political lesson, and therefore he took it for his 
subject. His latest interpreter has assigned entirely 
different causes to the war, and the philosophy deducible 
from it is naturally not Thucydidean. The last genera- 
tion of philology has indeed been principally occupied, 
besides the collection of material, in putting new colours 
upon familiar events. In matters of belief and usage 
people have endeavoured to explain the observances of 
fully-developed civilisation by primeval superstitions, to 
postdate origines, to exhibit Nanthippe as a chalco- 
lithic squaw ; in history they have tried to get behind 
the airiae assigned by the ancients themselves and to 
substitute the real and efficient causes. In_ this 
province it is necessary for the success of the method 
to postulate the ignorance and mental limitation, not to 
say the blindness to current circumstances, of ancient 
historians ; it is necessary also to establish the existence 
of the new conditions which are invested with causative 
property. The endeavour is in full operation, but neither 
of the requisites has been fulfilled, to any general agree- 
ment. Does this imply that the value of philology, 
given this discontent with accepted truth, is in the 
search and not in the discovery? And that the truth if 
it were once found would cease to be profitable? These 
questions are better not asked or answered. 

The book before us, which aims at assigning a new 
reason for the Peloponnesian war, is improbably long 
and mighty ill-written. Without any style at all, it 
clanks along its endless way like a badly coupled goods 
train. Repetitions and irrelevancies abound. The 
author does not learn; he prints at full length a curious 
mare’s-nest about the diiferent significance of the pro- 
noun 06é€ according as it comes before or after the word 
to which it refers (on which he builds historical conclu- 
sions), although this eccentricity has been publicly 
exploded by an authoritative critic ; and we are not sure 
if we have not caught an echo of Mr. Grundy’s most pet 
heresy, the value of the Latin v. Still the book com- 
mands respect. If wooden it is honest, and the reader 
who works his way through it acquires the conviction, 
while he wonders that anvone can write so much, that 
Mr. Grundy has a great deal of unusual knowledge 
and an almost uncanny private view of the working 
of the minds of political men of the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ. The book is very much the 
reverse of Mr. Cornford’s on a similar subject. This 
was superiorly written and covered emptiness. Mr. 
Grundy is only too full of stuff. He advances that like 
most ancient historians Thucydides did not read the signs 
of his own times, and whereas he imagined the war was 
due to hatred of Athenian supremacy and to oligarchs 
combining against democrats, the real reasons were 
economic. | Economics, finance, food-supply are the 
factors with which Mr. Grundy works. Two of them 
in particular dominated the Athenian situation and 
policy during the fifth century. Firstly, the competition 
between free and slave labour ; slave labour, being cheap 
and also skilful, tended to produce a free unemployed 
class, a voting but pauper proletariate, the enemy of any 
existing polity. To stop their mouths the Athenian 


empire and naval policy were invented, partly to plant 
them out in settlements, partly to sustain them by wages 
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as rowers and marines on board ship, partly to sub- 
jugate other Greeks, whose tribute would be distributed 
among them. The second factor was the inability of 
Athens and Greece at large to grow enough corn or other 
grain to feed herself, and her consequent need to import 
it from the Pontus, Egypt, and Sicily. This circum- 
stance, with which we are familiar in the literature of 
the fourth century, Mr. Grundy holds to have been 
operative in the fifth, and to have pressed upon the 
Peloponnesus as much as upon Athens. Moreover, he 
regards it not only as a condition for the various States 
to avoid, but as a positive engine in conscious Athenian 
policy. The expedition to Syracuse and the warfare 
on the west coast of Greece were not undertaken for 
territorial aggrandisement, nor to abolish oligarchies 
and found democracies, but to obtain possession of the 
Sicilian wheat routes; and this not so much to feed 
Athenian mouths, which were safe, as to reduce the 
Peloponnese by starvation. The war itself was the 
endeavour of the Peloponnesians to extricate themselves 
from this peril by attacking the octopus at its centre. 

Mr. Grundy’s facts are not unanimously admitted. 
The status of slaves at Athens and their relation in 
economic matters to the free citizens is still in dispute ; 
and it is far from clear that the position of the dorés was 
not as much benefited as injured by them. The idea 
also that Themistocles embarked on a forward imperial 
policy in order to provide maritime employment for 
the free proletariate seems desperate; moreover, the 
inability of the Peloponnesus and Western Greece 
to grow corn to any considerable extent and also the 
entire dependence of the inhabitants on this form of 
food requires accurate investigation and perhaps more 
evidence than we possess. Barren, sun-baked Attica, 
good for nothing but the white shadeless olive, was 
another matter. These fundamental details then are not 
proved, and give a certain doubtfulness to most of this 
book ; but the method, that of calling on economical or 
natural conditions to explain history, is welcome. Our 
view of the ancient world is literary, and naturally so, 
seeing we are led to take notice of it at all by the great 
works of art which at the caprice of fate survive from 
it. The thoughts of the two races come through their 
creations and speculations, but the simple facts of 
current life do not gain a place in polite belles lettres, 
nor climb to the heights of Parnassus. A mere hand- 
ful of common things has come down to us through 
stones and papyri which no one reads, and we are apt 
to conceive the whole ancient world as drinking air or 
at best dew. A questicn set to a number of public 
school boys, ‘* What were the best means of making a 
fortune in the days of (a) Demosthenes, (b) Juvenal?”’ 
brought the nearly unanimous answer—“‘ (a) By going 
over to Philip, (b) delatio’’! The answer was possibly 
intended by the examiner, but what an extraordinary 
view of the ancients it implies! Any effort therefore 
to get behind speeches, plays, and satires is desirable 
and salutary. 

This is true, but it does not follow that Mr. Grundy is 
right in rejecting Thucydides’ account of the reason for 
the Peloponnesian war. Conditions, causes, motives— 
these are parts of the same event, or the same occurrence 
seen from different angles. They are not interchange- 
able terms, and in particular conscious motive and 
economic situation are not identical. Mr. Grundy’s 
economic conditions would need to be much less dis- 
putable than they are, and to have pressed much more 
hardly on Corinthians and Spartans than they can be 
prove to have pressed, for us to believe that the danger 
of the Sicilian corn route falling into Athenian hands 
was the motive which induced Archidamus to lay Attica 
waste. How, if the hardship had been so great, could 
it have escaped the knowledge of Thucydides? Our old 
friend, admiral and proprietor, eye-witness and mine- 
owner, must have been more than judicially blind, and 
Xenophon, too, who passed from one camp to the other. 
That the economic facts were there is not disproved by 
the silence of the contemporary writers; their pre- 
dominance, their position as a cause and motive, does 
seem disproved by their silence. However, even with- 
out the silence of Thucydides and Xenophon we could 


have no hesitation in declining to follow Mr. Grundy 
in his main contention. A situation may be prepared 
by natural conditions such that a quarrel, given the 
igniting spark, may be created ; but the occasion which 
makes the rifles go off is not profit and loss. The 
Trojan war led to colonisation and expansion, that 
is plain; so did the Crusades. The Latin king- 
dom, whose castles still adorn the Lebanon, and _ all 
the traffic of Genoa and Venice, is the proof; but 
wounded honour bade the Atrida summon their feuda- 
tories, as the pollution of the Sepulchre bade the baron 
put on his armour and pledge his land. So when the 
Corinthian spurred the slow Laconian to declare war on 
Athens the Dorian took the field against the Ionian, 
autonomy or atomism fought combination and suzer- 
ainty. The race instinct which prompted the quarrel 
was profound and natural, the irritation under the con- 
straint of the Athenian Confederacy was the immanent 
fault of the whole people, charming, hopeless, and futile, 
unable either to order or to follow, achieving its few 
joint results, its Salamis or its Plataa, by pure chance 
and the visible favour of Heaven. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN HIGH ASIA. 


“ Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes.” 
By W. N. Fergusson. London: Constable. 1911. 
16s. net. 

“Across the Roof of the World: a Record of Sport 
and Travel.” By Lieut. P. T. Etherton. London: 
Constable. 1911. 16s. net. 


HE lofty plateaus and uplands of Central Asia offer 
an alluring field not merely to the scientific traveller 
and geographical explorer. They have almost equal 
fascination for the more adventurous hunter after big 
game. Those remote regicns, however, remain little 
frequented and to a large extent unpenetrated, as they 
have not vet been brought substantially nearer by 
increased facilities for travel which in recent years have 
opened up inaccessible countries in other parts of the 
world; and political restrictions have again closed 
the Tibetan area to travellers more tightly even 
than before. Recent discovery invests several 
portions of these lands with wide interest and impori- 
ance, and creates a desire for further information. 
There have been the archeological discoveries by Dr. 
Stein and others, showing that some of these now in- 
hospitable deserts were once flourishing centres of 
ancient civilisation for a large section of the human 
race, and amongst other things indicate an Assyrian 
or Western origin for much of Chinese culture. 
Rockhill and others have disclosed the existence of 
motley primitive tribes hemmed in amongst the moun- 
tains in the more southerly tracts, obviously representing 
pre-Chinese aborigines, and awaiting the attention of 
ethnologists. New zoological and other specimens 
brought back by travellers have awakened other inter- 
ests. In regard to the fauna, several of the 
travellers, although not hunters themselves, have 
incidentally mentioned the existence of various wild 
goats or wild sheep in nearly every valley, and 
in places have found these and other game so abun- 
dant as to suggest a sportsman’s paradise. Stirred by 
such accounts, it is not strange that every few years 
some keen sportsman or other should brave the dangers 
of this long and difficult journey in the hope of securing 
to his gun a record head or other trophies. That more 
sportsmen do not venture to face the journey is doubtless 
due to formidable hardships and the time and expense 
it demands. 

Such a journey indeed is not to be embarked on lightly, 
or attempted by rush and scramble. It is a big affair, 
assuming the proportions of an expedition with a bulky 
caravan, demanding careful and elaborate preparations, 
and extending over many months, or even a year or 
more. It also calls for a great expenditure of physical 
strength, uncommon courage and endurance. The per- 
sonal danger, too, is considerable. Although there is 
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little peril to life to be anticipated from the quarry, as 
in big-game shooting in the tropical jungles, this is 
perhaps more than counterbalanced by the numerous 
dangers inseparable from the alpine climbing necessary 
to reach the hunting-grounds and to stalk and pursue the 
game along crags and precipices. The success or other- 
wise of such expeditions from a private standpoint is no 
doubt to be measured by the number and size of rare 
trophies secured and the enjoyment got by the individual 
hunter himself. When, however, the hunter issues a 
book upon the subject, the reader expects, and rightly, 
that the author has something new and of importance 
to tell, and that he can tell it in an interesting way, 
for the benefit not only of those who are regular 
sportsmen themselves, but of many general readers as 
well. For books on big-game shooting appeal to a large 
number of these, who possibly never handled a gun and 
are forced by circumstances to lead a conventional life 
in towns. The attraction for such:readers may possibly 
be owing to that savage instinct which philosophers tell 
us still lies latent in our natures. In any case, they 
keenly follow the hunting narratives cf their more- 
favoured brothers, and even cherish a dreamy hope that 
some distant day they may be free to undertake such an 
expedition themselves. 

In the sportsman’s narrative we do not look for that 
wealth of new material on many topics that is disclosed 
By a trained and thoroughly well-informed scientific 
observer—who, after all, is the best writer of travel- 
books. We do expect, however, that the sportsman- 
author be a devoted naturalist in regard at least to the 
particular game about which he writes. We expect to 
find that he has minutely and sympathetically watched 
and studied those animals in their haunts, and that he 
has captured something of their secrets which he is able 
to impart vividly and faithfully to his readers. Now, it 
it notorious how deficient in these respects are the gene- 
rality of books by sportsmen on their expeditions in mid- 
Asia. It is quite exceptional to find a single note or 
remark upon the game or their haunts that is in the least 
new or original, although little is yet known in regard to 
many of them. The bulk of such narratives is made up 
mostly of the trivialities and commonplaces of camp iife 
and talk. 

Of the two latest books on sport in Central Asia that 
which records the travels of Lieut. J. W. Brooke-has a 
tragic interest, in that this young sportsman met a 
violent death at the hands of the Lolo tribe in the moun- 
tains of Western China. Lieut. Brooke in 1907 en- 
deavoured to push his way to Lhasa by the ordinary 
caravan route from Mongolia, but was stopped and 
turned back in April at Nagchuka, about a fortnight’s 
march from the Tibetan capital. It is this part of the 
journey, over well-known ground, to which nothing new 
whatever is contributed, which gives the title to the book 
—a title which is misleading, as over three-fourths of 
the book are about China and have nothing to do with 
Tibet or the steppes at all. Foiled in his attempt 
to reach Lhasa, Lieut. Brooke was advised by Mr. 
W. N. Fergusson, the resident missionary at Chengtu, 
to explore the adjoining hills of the semi-independent 
Lolos in Western China. Mr. Fergusson himself 
accompanied Lieut. Brooke there for several weeks, 
and edits his fragmentary notes; and the main 
value of the book depends on Mr. Fergusson’s own 
descriptions of the Lolos, whom he knows more 
oe perhaps than any other European. He pro- 
pn soa sury ey map of the large part of the country 
plotted out by himself and many interesting photo- 
graphs to a work which forms a solid addition to our 
scant knowledge of a little-known tribe and_ their 
country. Lieut. Brooke won the distinction of being the 
first European to shoot the Takin antelope (a species of 
Budorcas), which previously had been known only from 
a few specimens brought down by the Mishmi tribesmen 
from the mountains north-east of Assam. 

The other book is, what it claims to be, ‘a plain re- 
cord of a year’s wandering in the lesser-known parts of 
Central Asia for sport and travel.’’ Lieut. Etherton in 
quest of head-trophies journeyed nearly one thousand 
miles, from Kashmir northwards across the continent to 


He set out in March 
nearly all the way the regular and 
in routes, except for a few detours 

1e in the hunting-grounds. These latter were 
broadly only three in number, and separated from each 
other by immense distances. On the bleak downs of the 
Pamirs, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet he secured 
a specimen of the gigantic wild sheep Ovis poli, the horns 
of which taped ‘‘ under 50 inches’. In the pine forests 
of the Thian Shan, of Northern Turkestan, he obtained 
several heads of the great Asiatic Wapiti stag, with 
horns measuring 49 inches downwards. In that neigh- 
bourhood he shot several Ibex, the largest of which 
had 55-inch horns, which’ is only 2} inches below the 
greatest on record; also Siberian roe deer, the smaller 
wild sheep, Ovis karelini, and bears, black, white, and 
red, or more precisely, brown. In the Altai mountains, 
bordering the steppes of Mongolia and Siberia, he found 
traces of Ovis ammon, but the winter was too severe to 
pursue them. Some interesting photographs of the 
mounted heads are given, and of the country passed 
through, also a few practical hints on the traveller’s 
outfit. It is now generally admitted that the most con- 
venient weapon for such mountain shooting is a .303 
magazine rife. No new observations, however, upon 
the game, or the people, or the topography of the route 
are to be found, and not even graphic descriptions of the 


the Siberian railway near Omsk. 


1909, and follow 


scenery and hunting exploits. 

To many readers it must seem a pity that a traveller, 
once having reached such utterly remote regions by dint 
of indomitable energy, and at immense peril and 
expense, should not seize this rare opportunity to 
explore some aspects at least of the country and its 
For such exploration is not incompatible 
with a expedition, rather the contrary. 
Although it means a certain amount of purposeful 
drudgery, it soon grows intensely interesting in itself ; 
whilst the more intimate knowledge thereby acquired of 
the land and the people must gain for the sportsman 
more of their confidence and willing assistance, and so 


inhabitants. 


sporti 
i 


contribute materially to his prospects of greater success 
in the hunting fieid. 


some promising line of research, were it only topographic 
loration, and they should learn something of th 


LOOSE TALK ROUND ITALIAN 


STRONGHOLDS. 


‘Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy.” By Edmund B. 
D'Auvergne. Illustrated in Colour from Paintings. 
London: Laurie. 1911. 15s. net. 


W* have been a little mystified by a statement 

in Mr. D’Auvergne’s preface, to the effect that 
admission to archives in Italy ‘‘ is obtained as an 
immense concession or not at all’’. This sweeping 
assertion is purely gratuitous. It isa matter of common 
experience that the Italian authorities, both public and 
private, are usually most courteous and generous in 
making their documentary treasures accessible to those 
who are qualified to make use of them. It would have 
been better if the author had frankly admitted that he 
lacked the time or the taste for original research; 
and he might reasonably have pleaded that, in a book 
primarily intended, as he tells us, ‘‘ for the English- 
speaking traveller of the itinerant and armchair 
varieties ’’, there was no particular need for investiga- 
tion of this kind. 

A very brief introduction of some ten pages, on the 
evolution of the Italian castle in general, suggests that 
Mr. D’Auvergne might possibly have produced an in- 
teresting and valuable book upon the subject, and ful- 
filled the hope which he expresses of laying ‘‘ the 
foundations for a thorough and scientific study of the 
medizeval strongholds of a land which all hold so dear ’’. 
As it is, he has preferred to give us a compilation of 
the kind that the general reader is supposed by publishers 


to desire, in which a few scattered architectural notes 
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are overwhelmed by a mass of the usual legends and 
picturesque scraps of history, and in which it is evidently 
out of the question to demand a critical and scholarly 
use of the sources. Truly, ‘‘ but one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack’’. And the 
sack, too, is frequently of a poor quality. The author 
writes with a certain amount of literary skill, but he 
is content to take his Italian history, and even at times 
his quotations, at second hand. It was surely not worth 
while to repeat the familiar stories of the crimes and 
splendours of the princes of the Italian Renaissance, 
which occupy more than a third part of the book. The 
deeds of the house of Este at Ferrara, of the Gonzaga 
at Mantua and the Malatesta at Rimini, the lurid career 


‘of Cesare Borgia in Romagna, the vicissitudes of the 


ducal families of Milan and Urbino, have been told and 
retold to satiety in English and French, and Mr. 
D’ Auvergne has nothing to add to what his predecessors 
have written. He is better when he leaves for a while 
the beaten track. The chapter on the Norman and 
Suabian castles of Apulia, with their reminiscences of 
the mighty personality of the second Frederick, is 
attractive, and there is another on the little known fort- 
resses of the Valley of Aosta, which have already been 
partly described in a pleasant volume in English by 
Felice Ferrero. We are given an account of the strong- 
holds of the Conti Guidi in the Casentino, that district 
which has a peculiar fascination for the student of 
medieval Florence, and a shorter notice of the famous 
castle of Canossa. 

As we should expect, the author is sometimes casual 
about historical cetails and dates. Albornoz was not 
intrenched in Castel Sant’ Angelo, nor even present in 
Rome, when Rienzi met his fate at the Capitol. Pope 
Clement VII. did not gallop for shelter to the castle 
when the Imperialists entered the city ; he was praying 
in his private chapel, and escaped along the covered way 
from the Vatican. Seeing that Lucrezia Borgia was 
born in 1480, she could hardly have been a ruler of the 
province of Spoleto in 1477. The Duke of Savoy in 
1648 was not the second Victor Emanuel, but Charles 
Emanuel. It is true that Dante is said to have com- 
posed an extant letter in the name of Alessandro da 
Romena; but it is addressed to the Cardinal Niccolé da 
Prato, the legate of Pope Benedict XI., and not, as 
Mr. D’Auvergne supposes, to the Republic of Florence. 
Mr. W. D. Howells is a charming writer, but he is 
not a primal authority for medieval history; reliance 
upon his ‘‘ Italian Journeys ’’ has led Mr. D’Auvergne 
into hopeless confusion concerning Sordello and the 
early records of Mantua. We would suggest in con- 
clusion that to say of the Countess Matilda, ‘* to her 
Italy was a battle-ground between Ged and the devils, 
personified in her mind by the Pope and the emperor ”’, 
savours of cheap rhetoric, and argues a superficial read- 
ing of the character of one of the most remarkable 
women in history. 


NOVELS. 


“The Long Roll.” By Mary Johnston. London : 
Constable. 1911. 6s. 


Few chapters in modern history are so full of romance 
as that which tells of the rise and fall of the Southern 
Confederacy, and it is to this subject that the best part 
of Miss Johnston’s new book is devoted. Except for a 
few graphic sketches of life and manners in Virginia, 
the portion of it which is in the form of the conven- 
tional novel is scarcely worthy of serious notice, and the 
value of the work lies in its truthful and dramatic 
description of the great war and the men it produced. 
In these six hundred odd pages we find a wonderful 
series of portraits of the Confederate leaders. From 
the heroic Lee and the magnificent Beauregard to lesser 
heroes such as Magruder, Bee, and Ashby, each is a 
notable figure, and each is endowed with new life in 
this volume where an enthusiast has listed their 
qualities, yet above them all towers Jackson, the wor- 
shipper of the God of Battles. Georgians, Alabamans, 
Texans, al) did well, but where are such deeds recorded 


as those done by the Stonewall Brigade? It is hard 
to say how the credit should be divided between the 
leader and his devoted followers, but together they 
were irresistible, for none could conquer a Cromwell 
leading Rupert’s cavaliers. He and his army came near 
to realising the idea of perpetual motion; their rare 
halts were made occasions for .prayer-meetings. In 
battle he was a joy tohis soldiers, but, in the intervals, 
the stern Puritan was a despair to the gay and chivalrous 
boys who followed the flag of the stars and bars. Since 
Zola wrote ‘‘La Débacle’’ there has been no more 
vivid story of war than this in ‘‘ The Long Roll’’. Miss 
Johnston is, we believe, of a family which fought and 
bled for Virginia, and it is evident that she knows her 
subject well. War is presented in all its aspects; the 
weary marches and the horrors of the hospitals are 
presented equally with the glories of the battlefield. 
The fictitious love-story is slight, but it gives 
momentary relief from the insistent clamour of these 
things; it is the needed rest from the sound of “‘ the 
distant thunder hum’’. But the war is the point to 
which the book ever returns. Its story opens, as it 
were, to the music of ‘‘ Dixie ’’, and ends on the notes 
of a dead march, whilst the inspiring, unanswered words 
of the marching song of ‘‘ Maryland’’ fill the spaces 
between the outbreak of war and the death of Jackson, 
with which tragedy the book concludes. The author 
is without bigotry or bitterness, and, if she believes that 
one Virginian is worth four Yankees, did not the Stone- 
wall Brigade do their best to make that a matter of 
history ? 

“The Magic of the Hill.” By Duncan Schwann. 

London: Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

Montmartre has long since been overdone as a rendez- 
vous for writers and readers of novels, and Mr. 
Schwann’s descriptions of that quarter of Paris are not 
particularly interesting, nor are they in the least 
original. The next author who produces a book on 
-arisian life should place himself under a self-denying 
ordinance which precludes a mention of dancing the 
can-can or drinking absinthe. The suggestion is a bold 
one, but we believe it could be followed ; several French 
writers have proved their ability to discuss the ways of 
the English without a passing mention of watching foot- 
ball matches or eating roast-beef. These omissions 
have not been made from ignorance ; they are examples 
of a noble self-restraint. Unfortunately, Mr. Schwann’s 
English hero is no more satisfactory than the foreign 
characters. Should a Frenchman read of him, he will 
conclude that England not only invented the word 
‘*snob”’ but also possesses a monopoly of all that the 
term implies. It was surely unnecessary to mention 
more than once or twice the seat of learning at which the 
young diplomat had resided, and we were not interested 
in learning the particular brand of cigars which he was 
given to smoking. Some things can always be left to 
the imagination. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“In the Time of the Pharaohs.’’ By Alexandre Moret. Londonand 
New York: Putnams. 1911. 7s. 6d. 


M. Moret’s book is written with all the attractive lucidity 
and sparkle to which French writers have accustomed us, and 
will be found a pleasant and instructive volume for the 
tourist’s portmantcau as well as for the drawing-room table. 
It is full of useful information told with French grace of style 
about the things which intelligent sight-seers in Egypt most 
desire to know, and the references in the foot-notes indicate 
where those who wish to know more will find what they need. 
It begins with a chapter on the restoration of the Egyptian 
temples, in which full justice is done to M. Legrain’s admir- 
able work at Karnak, and this is followed by chapters on 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, on pre-dynastic Egypt. on the 
pyramids of Giza, the Book of the Dead, and old Egyptian 
magic. In short, all the leading facts of ancient Egyptian 
art, history, and religion are passed under review, and the 
information given is for a book of the kind unusually 
accurate and trustworthy. As the chapters were originally 
written for a Paris newspaper, some of the theories quoted in 
them have naturally been superseded, while some recent dis- 
coveries are overlooked, but in such matters even obsolete 
theories are historically interesting, and it is difficult to keep 
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pace-with the discoveries of a progressive science. The book 
has been translated by Madame Moret, who has done her 
work extremely well, though it is a pity that it was not 
revised by ,a specialist. The French ow is constantly used 
in proper names instead of the English w and w; we have 
“MM.” instead of ‘‘Mr.’’ Green, Petrie, Quibell, and 
Garstang, whose name is twice misprinted ‘‘ Gerstang”’ ; 
the French ‘‘Strabon ’’ makes its appearance instead of 
‘*Strabo,’’ and the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is trans- 
formed into the ‘“‘ Ashmolum’’, Akhmim is misprinted 
Akhnei’’, In the chapter entitled ‘‘Pharaonic Diplomacy” 
M. Moret has unfortunately depended upon the super- 
annuated translations of the Tel el-Amarna tablets made 
many years ago by M. Halévy. Hence there is a good deal 
in it which needs correction besides clerical. errors like 
*‘ Trgeta’’ for Irgata, and ‘‘ Soumouri’’ for Zumur, the 
Biblical Zemar.  ‘‘ Kallima-Sin,’’ for instance, King of 
Babylon, has long since been shown by Knudtzon to be 
Kadasman-Harbe, well known to students of Babylonian 
history. 


‘‘The Autobiography of Shakespeare: A Fragment.” Edited by 
Louis C. Alexander. London: Headley. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘This is no ordinary bock,’’ says the proud author—no, 
we beg pardon, we should say the ‘‘ Editor’’—and we en- 
tirely agree with him; it certainly is no ordinary book, and 
he may well be proud that after all these years of doubt and 
controversy it has fallen to his lot to astonish the world by 
publishing 2 genuine autobiography of Shakespeare. To be 
sure, it is only a fragment and tantalises our thirst for more 
knowledge by breaking off in the middle of a sentence, but it 
is a good-sized fragment, giving an authentic account of the 
great man’s life from his birth to the year 1596. One of 
the questions which this epoch-making book settles for all 
time is Shakespeare’s parentage: he was the son of Richard, 
not of John, as ‘all acknowledged biographers and writers 
assume’’; how galling it must be to Sir Sidney Lee and 
others to find that they have been on the wrong tack all 
the time! But the precious manuscript now in Mr. 
Alexander’s possession (oddly enough, he has forgotten to tell 
us where or how it was discovered) leaves no possible shadow 
of doubt; ‘‘ can anyone mistake the inimitable voice of 
Shakespeare? ’’ Of course not. Yet we cannot but think 
that Mr. Alexander might have chosen a ‘better way of 
announcing his momentous news. ‘‘ I cherish the hope,’’ he 
writes in an introduction marked throughout by that modesty 
which distinguishes all great discoverers, ‘‘I cherish the 
hope that I may be permitted to have the entire vouchsafed 
fragment reproduced in facsimile.’’ But what a pity that 
he should delay. It is casting pearls before swine to offer so 
extraordinary a book to ordinary readers; as he himself 
recognises, they ‘‘may be incredulous at first—that is but 
natural’’: they may even find themselves unable to obey his 
solemn injunction not to be ‘‘ impatient or scornful or hasty, 
or flippant—that most vulgar form of affected smartness ; 
the cheap mark of ignorance, indolence, and impertinence ”’ 
How true that is! We at any rate have scouted an irreverent 
suggestion that we should put our copy among our fiction and 
humorous works ; we know a place truly worthy of it—for 
obvious reasons we do not name it more precisely—and 
thither it shall go without delay. 


‘‘ Old Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art in China.” 
Bahr. London: Cassell. 1911. 30s. net. 

Under this attractive title Mr. Bahr describes and illus- 
trates a selection from the large exhibition held at Shanghai 
in November 1908. The names of several native collectors in 
the list of exhibitors awakened hopes that something of 
unusual interest might be disclosed, but what appears is 
merely a good series of the well-known types of Chines 
pottery and porcelain with some twenty plates of enamels, 
glass, jade, etc. The compiler of the catalogue is, or was, 
the owner of a large proportion of the selected specimens, and 
as his collecting proves to,be a purely commercial venture, no 
importance will be attached by serious students to the 
descriptions which are in any case entirely unilluminating. 
The sole value of the work lies in the illustrations which 
number 120 plates, 12 being in colour. The former are in 
half-tone, and are good, but the latter, taken from water- 
colour drawings by a Chinese artist, are more fanciful than 
accurate, 


By A. W. 


‘‘The Story of France.” By Mary Macgregor. London: Jack. 
1911. 7s. 6d. 
This is a child’s book of French history, and we hope 
children will read it. The narrative is interesting and the 
illustrations are pretty. Naturally in a child’s book there 
must be omissions, and it is difficult to avoid inaccuracies. 
It was hardly, however, worth while to mention Voltaire’s 
name if the fact that he was an enemy of religion was to be 
suppressed. It is, we realise, no easy matter to explain to 


children the exact meaning of the dispute between the orders 
in the States-General of 1789. But it is misleading to say 
that Mirabeau’s proposal was that ‘‘the nobles and the 
clergy should be unable to pass any measure without the 
consent of the deputies of the people.’’ It is likewise in- 
correct to explain the Franco-German war entirely by 
Napoleon III.’s jealousy of Prussia. The story of the Ems 
telegram ought to have been told. It would have interested 
children. The book, however, meets a real need, and school- 
masters and schoolmistresses should make use of it. 


The ‘‘Church Quarterly Review” opens with an article, 
not quite so racy as usual, from the pen of the Rev. H. 
Kelly ; he discusses the slight development of community 
life for men in the Church of England, and traces it to the 
ambition and independence which characterise us even in our 
self-sacrifice. We like always to point to our own work, and 
to do it as we please, not as the Church pleases. He is in 
the main right. It was Bishop Westcott who said that 
obedience was the lost virtue of the English clergy, yet we 
suspect that it is reluctance to take a vow of celibacy which, 
more than anything else, keeps back the majority of candi- 
dates for the monastic life. Perhaps the best thing in the 
Review is the account of Nietzsche’s ethical system by the 
Rev. W. R. Matthews. It is well written, and the author 
has honestly tried to represent Nietzsche, not to caricature 
him. The only fault we can find with the article is that it 
is too short. We have had almost a surfeit of the eighteenth 
century lately, but there is a quite interesting picture of it by 
an anonymous contributor, who tells us some things which 
are new, and other things which are not. Another writer, 
also anonymous, gives us, in the form of a dream, a tour 
round the Oxford of five hundred years ago. and, so far as 
we can tell, has got his history and topography right. There 
are two rather prosaic articles on poetry and freedom, and on 
the poetry of Ireland, and Dr. St. Clair Tisdall contributes a 
learned discussion on reincarnation. 


‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Aoit. 

In this number M. Firmin Roz writes on Mr, Wells’ novels 
which have been excellently translated into French by M. 
Davray. The Revue seems to have devoted quite enough 
attention to Mr. Wells, who is very clever but not quite a 
prophet. But M. Roz seems to put his finger on the weak 
spot in Mr. Wells’ pronouncements when he says that we are 
inclined to distrust the reformer who drops a_ general 
anathema from the heights of his philosophy, followed by a 
ready-made plan for putting everything straight. M. 
Khorat gives an interesting account of the march of the 
French troops on Fez. It is clear that the opposition of the 
tribes amounted to nething. What hostility there was was. 
excited by the presence of the French troops. It seems more 
doubtful than ever whether there was any real danger to 
Europeans in Fez at all. The hospital, commissariat and 
camping arrangements as described by this writer were by no 
means so perfect as some correspondents would have had us 
believe. 
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R.M.S.P. AVON ” (twin screw, 11,073 Tons). 


From GRIMSBY & LEITH. 
August 19 to FJORDS & CHRISTIANIA .., (16 days) 
From £1 a Day. 
For jurther particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 


R. M.S. P Posten 


LONDON: 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 
Steamers Service | London Southampton 


Sout 
* KENILWORTH CASTLE ... Royal Mail — _- Aug. 12 
t DOVER CASTLE Intermediate Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
BRITON ... - Royal Mail Aug. 19 

+ GARTH CASTLE Intermediate Aug. 18 Aug. 19 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. 
+ Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 


Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
‘ Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 


13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s | 


Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, GHOLERA 
and DYSENTERY. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and BRONCHITIS. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Lea £s &@ 


One Year ... os 8.8.8. ow 810 4 
Half Year ... ooo O88 8 
Quarter Year oo OF wo OF F 
Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King , Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


Garden, 


immediately. 
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THE USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
bound in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, with new Preface, 
just added; 1/- net. 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 
By EDWARD SALMON 


OTHER’ VOLUMES: PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY: oF BOOKS: THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

y G. B. Raw tines. By G. F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S. 

Un LIFE. rE. by Linpsay. ‘BIRD LIFE, By W. B. Pycrarr. 

be Watkinson, F.G.S: THE PAST AGES. 

‘ECLIPSES. | SEELEY, F.G.S. 

Campers, F.R.A.S. | CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

ELECTR icity. By J. Munro. M: Pattison Murr, M.A. 

WEA CIVILISATION OF THE 
HAMBERS, 

WILD ‘THE STARS, E. Anperson, M.A. 

PRIMITIVE MA G. F. Cuameers, F.R.A.S. 

Enwarp Copp. ‘THE 


GERM LIFE :: BACTERIA By Pror. J. M. Batpwin. 
| 
THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
OVERY. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
APIECE OF COA By E. D. Price, F.G.S. 
By E. A. Mims F.G.S.. PLANT LIFE. By GRanT ALLEN. 


. WATERHOUSE. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s. net each (postage 2d. extra). 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘*| have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.”’ 


LUCAS MALET. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 2 /6 
and all Booksellers, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
4 a Sg ai Keys (J. A. R. Wylie). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
A Big Horse to Ride | ‘k. B. De wing). Macmillan. 6s. 


Hetty (Shan F. Bullock). Werner “Laurie. 68. 
The Harvest (Evelyne Close). Lynwood. 6s. 
HisTORY ARCHZXOLOGY. 
A History of the Great Moghuls. Vol. 11. From 1605to 1739 a.p. 
(Pringle Kennedy). Calcutta: Thacker, Spink. 6s. 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards. 
(Warwick Wroth). British Museum. 22s. 6d 


Naturat History aNp Sport. 
The Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles (C. Tate Regan). 


Methuen. 6s. 

Golf for Girls (Cecil Leitch). Newnes. 1s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Oral Law and other Sermons (Rev. M. Hyamson). Nutt. 

3s. 6d. nei. 

VERSE. 
Sonnets and Songs (‘Lawrence Forth). Lynwood. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Légendaire du Mont St. Michel, Le (Etienne Dupont). Paris: 
Duval. 3 fr. 


Ceilings and their Decoration (Guy Cadogan Rothery). Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net 
Five Centuries of Lo 1don; Cathedrals of England. Constable. 


ls. net each. 

REVIEWS AND MacGazines ror Avevst.—The English Church 
teview, 6d. net; Journal! of the Society of Comparative 
Legistation, 5s. net: U ini ited Empire, ls. ; Ord och Bild, 12 &r. ; 
The American ‘Journ al of Mathematics, $1.50. 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3S. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only g'ance at ‘* THE BySTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAwn TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“*GRrapPHiIC,” Tallis House 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
‘Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 1oth Thousand. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 13d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 8, Thursday, August 10th. 


IRELAND. 

CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

ForeIGN AFFAIRS: On Eating Your Cake and Having It. 
OBjEcT LESSON. 

THE Dock STRIKE. 

A BELATED REFORM. 

A PROPHECY. ; 

THE TELEPHONES : IV.—The Purchase. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A SOCIALIST. 
AFTER Home RvuLeE: I.—Justice and Finance. By Louis 
McQuilland. 
BALLADES URBANE: VIII.—A Ballade of Vain Wishes. 
THE SPIRITUAL KIDNAPPERS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
A Sonnet. By J. S. Phillimore. 
Bostock’s. By Desmond McCarthy. 
OLpHuRsT. By Edward Thomas. 
SCOTLAND FOR EveR. By Cecil Chesterton. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS: 
Modern Poetry. By Charles Granville. 
Two American Religions. 
The Beacon. 
Beyond the Hills. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: I0 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


—HEINEMANNS— 


New 6/- Novels. 


Lovers of the best fiction should not miss the following novels by 
the leading writers. The Press is unanimous in its praise of their 
high merit. 


A PORTENTOUS HISTORY Alired Tennyson 


‘*In Mr. Tennyson we have a new novelist with something 
real and weighty to say.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Mrs. DRUMMOND’S VOCATION Mark Ryce 


“‘ The book is clever, interesting, and original. This novel 
is far above the average.”—Daily Express. 


HER HUSBAND’S COUNTRY 
Sybil Spottiswoode 


** Shows unusual litera capacity . .. impressive and 
1 pacity P 
arresting.”-—Liverpool Courter. 


BURNING DAYLIGHT - + Jack London 


** Absolutely the best piece of descriptive writing of its kind I 
have ever read.” — Punch. 


JANE OGLANDER - Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


STORM AND STRESS (JOHN CHRISTOPHER II.) 
Romain Rolland 


THE DOP DOCTQR (10th Imp.) Richard Dehan 
ACCOUNT RENDERED - EE. F. Benson 
THE PATRICIAN . John Galsworthy 


New 2/- net Novels. 


The following new novels, issued at 2S, net, have met with 
remarkable success. 


BELLA DONNA : - Robert Hichens 
THE GIFT OF THE GODS - Flora Annie Steel 
A SHIP OF SOLACE -_ Eleanor Mordaunt 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR Duncan Schwann 


New 1 /= net Novels 


For holiday reading nothing can equal these new popular editions 
of great novels. 


MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE - Eleanor Abbott 


First publication in England after enormous sale 
in America. 


** Will be the most popular book of this holiday season.” 


Dispatch. 
THE WEAVERS - - Sir Gilbert Parker 
THE TIME MACHINE - . H. G. Wells 


LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR F.C. Price 
BACCARAT - Frank Danby 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE Philip Gibbs 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE Stephen Crane 
IF | WERE KING = Justin H. McCarthy 
MARCIA IN GERMANY — Sybil Spottiswoode 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES 
Baroness Von Hutten 


Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By r PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NOW READY. PRICE 6d. 


The August ‘BOOK MONTHLY” 


CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. Conversational Openings for the Dull 
Book Time of the Year. 

A An Appreciation of William De Morgan and His 
Work. By J. F. HA 

TYPISTS pea ameaene . A Consideration of Great People from a New 
Standpoint—By HENDERSON WILLIAMS. 

THE PICTURED WORD. Or, the Art and Craft of the English Illustrated 
MS.—By EVELINE MITFORD 

A LONDON LETTER. Aivemene Among “‘ Bed-Books” During a Week of 
Captivity.—-By THE EDITOR. 


THE LITERARY Se And the Importance of Being Earnest While in 
Pursuit of it.—By F. WELLS. 

THE AUGUST senate. A Selection of Six Novels of Attractive Quality. 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. 

TOLSTOY’S DEATH. The Pathetic Story of His Il!ness and Last Hours. 

A POET’S CORNER. Eugene Field, an American Singer of Childhood’s Days 

TA-RA-RA-BOOM! The Cute American Puff-Paragrapher of New Books. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting Volumes 
Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications of 
July. With a Reviewing Commentary. 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some August Reviews and Magazines. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum 
post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Coionial Mails. 

Ir can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale 07 Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
veceipt of Eightpence-haljpenny addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices oi the 
Army & Navy Cuxonicce (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
London, S.W. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLIx DumMOULIN. 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis prés d'un demi-sitcle — 

parl’honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques (itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des' Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispen~able aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 
AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 


FRANCE. 


BIARRITZ: VV. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli ; Brentano's Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 


BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrassee STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 


Pecolat. .LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX : Cc. &. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD. : C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga der Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

—. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxar, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Exekiel—Malachi 
Vol. VII, Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems, 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
2 vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen LeicH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FirzGera.p. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLARD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. ! 

8t. Anselm. | Bacon. | 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from 7he Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir SrepHen and Sir FREDERICK 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. a 

Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morey. 

Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. ALpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WricuT. 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


ALpis WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BArLey SAUNDERS. 
®,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Coilected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FrepeRic HARRISON, 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Maurice Hewett, Author of The Forest Lovers." Third 
ition, revised, 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 
Theological Essays. 
Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 
—) on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 
Aspects of i e i 
Brief Literary Criticism, Edited by his Niece, M. Roscom 


Dante, and other Essays. 
Spenser. 


Poems of Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vois. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 


an 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Greeoe. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The of 
Greece” and in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sir Sipney Cotvin. 


Epic and Romanoe. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Marv Lams. 

The rt “te of Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life ot Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGsR, 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


.D., D.C.L., 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. x vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedist 
On Compromise. : vol. 
Burke. : vol. 

Oliver Cromwell, 1 vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of Engiand. ‘wo Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. ! Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Wa RaALeIcu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM aad 
WitiiaM Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by'the Author. Edited by Lorp 9 vols. 45. net each, 
Vol. 1. Poems, 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. IU. Enoch Arden: in Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. Idylis of the King, 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 


2 Vols. 
Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Studies in Literature. vol. 


Vol. VIL. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Piays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 
by H. Mangsss. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


GELDENHUIS 
EEP, 


Rose Deep, 
LimiTep. 


FERREIRA 
EEP, 
LimITED. 


New Mopper- 
FONTEIN 


G. M. Co., Ltn. | 


DuRBAN 
RoopEPOORT 
Deer, 


Crown 
MINEs, 
LimITeEb. 


City Deep, 


FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING | 30th June, 1gzz | 30th June, 1911 


Mine. | 
Work— 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | 


3oth June, rgrz 


3oth June, 191r += 30th June, June, | 30th June, rosz 


. risen, exclusive of Stopes.. 3,401 5.947 1759 17,328 2,772 6,566 1,844 
TOPING— | 
Tonnage Stoped, including | 
Ore from development faces 197,016 256,988 115,742 451,008 77,919 158,578 65,567 
Milling. | 
Ore received from Mine | 
(tons) 197,016 256,988 115,742 451,008 77:919 158,578 65,567 
on milled (tons) oe oe | 166,600 202,740 70,894 404,000 62,040 140,200 | 75,620 
Cyaniding. 
Tons treated . eo oe 163,549 203,760 064 404,213 64,884 141,008 72,264 
Gold Production. 
(fine dwt.) . oe ‘73 "74 10°09 8°36 7°10 7°13 7°67 
ost oe | 151,613 0 0 222,753 96, 1 335,675 © 79,542 0 121,510 0 | 95:29 9 O 
per Ton Milled” o18 2 Iori z3 ° I 15 9 017 4 5 3 
even | 
vals 43 ‘of Gold produced .. 234,783 0 Oo 286,620 a o 192,507 =) 708,356 0 0 2,246 0 0 209,879 o | 121,26 0 0 
Value per Ton Milled ee &s 115 199 I gi | 112 3 
Working Profit. 
Amount ee oo 83,170 0 Oo 63,866 0 o 95,999 © o 322,68 0 o 12,403 0 © 88,069 0 o | 26,430 0 0 
Per Ton Milled 2 10 0 o 6 4 016 40 oz 7 | ° 
Net Revenue from other | 
Sources. 
Debit .. ee oo | ¥1,.956 0 0 382 o _ 
Credit .. ° ee | 314 0 0 * 3,523 473 0 0 - %4,037 0 0 | 71,660 0 
Net Profit 83,485 © 67,390 96,472 0 0 320,724 0 0 12,021 0 0 92,100 0 | 28,0g0 
Estimated Amount of 10% | 
Tax on Profits 7:794 9 0 6,748 0 0 8,776 0 © 49,420 0 0 2.071 0 0 8,572 0 o | 2,092 0 0 
Reserve Gold (oz. of fine gold) | 4,697 3697 — 5,364 182 398 - | 
Capital Expenditure 26,965 o 23,154 0 0 2,515 o +143,807 0 0 0,193 0 $78,500 0 +39,814 0 9 


Interim Dividends Declared. 
ayable to 
registered on booksasat. 30th June, rorr 3oth June, rgrr 
Rate per cent. 20% 174% 
Total amount of distribution £140,000 0 £102,505 0 


* Including Accumulations. 


+ Exclusive of the proportion of an annuity payable to the Government in respec 


113% 


£157,500 0 


t of Mining rights acquired under certain claims. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘* Par superior to ordinary guides."—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.'—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON 


By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverfool Daily Post. 


“A brilliant book.”— Times. 
“Particularly good.” —Academy 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
8o Illustrations. 


Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. too Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
so Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Breeon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksell. 
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THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS:— 


VULCANISATION 
Potts, M.Sc. 


TESTS. By H. E. 


FUNTUMIA FOR AFRICA. 
THE POTASH INDUSTRY. 


JULY OUTPUTS. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Seaport. 


| 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


5 | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
3 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY— continued. 


30th June, 30th June, rgrr 3oth April, 


BAnTJEs Nourse Tue WoLuHUTER 
ConsoLIDATED | Gotp Mivgs, 
‘ Mings, Limirep. LimITEp. Limirep. 


30th April, 1911 


6,307 3,659 55773 39720 
165,065 60,325 183,982 99,418 
| 
165,061 | 60, 325 183,982 99,418 
140,000 66,883 162,115 82,800 
139,369 | 65,055 161,952 82,800 
| 6°26 6°74 6°34 
& s. d, 28 4. s. d, 
128,520 0 | 74,451 0 © 169,960 0 68,507 0 
o1 4 | I 3 o16 7 
182,250 0 £7,595 © 229,571 0 © 109,748 © 
I ° s 62 4 s 6 € 
53730 0 | 13,143 0 © 59,619 0 41,241 0 0 
o78 | o 37% ° 7 4 o gi 
649 09 “7 
j 649 © 1,972 0 0 
54,380 | 12,494 0 61,583 © 
| 
} 7,667 oo | 2,795 0 5,623 0 
400 100 1,726 3,323 
116,453 0 16,872 0 20,663 0 8,645 © 0 


% 


5 
£53,033 0 o 64,500 © 


30th April 
72% 


Easr Ranp 
Mines, Lro. 


Reer 


VILLAGE 
Tue Jurirer 
West, Limitep. 


Mais Reer G 
G. M. Co., 0., Lrp. 


gist March, rgrt. 31st March, 1gtr. 31st March, rorz. 3tst March, rorr. 


1,62t 3,129 2,889 23,209 
| 
142,803 55,138 625,241 
| | 
| 
55.138 } 605,241 
129,090 72,550 45,448 546,500 
120,257 72,550 | 46,448 
| 
8°6) 5°84 8°62 
106,338 o 80,734 | 49,919 © 415,310 0 0 
213,725 0 © 88,723 0 83,798 0 678,509 0 
116 6 3 | 116 t 1 410 
112,337 © o 7,969 © | 33,888 o 263,198 o 
o18 g . 4 om 7 og 8 
8821 0 © 
75t 0 O 24,569 © © 20,133 0 0 158,329 0 @ 


HOLE 


T OF 


BBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, 


F.R.HLS. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Financial News says :—‘‘ There is ample room for an authori- 
tative work such as this. The character of Mr. Wicherley’s work will 
be familiar to readers of his excellent articles, which have appeared in 
the Rubser World for some months past. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of rubber planting, and will be read with as 
deep interest by the experienced planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says:—‘‘We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 


which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he | 


has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 


of its potentialities when considered on sane lines is of a lesser order, | 


the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing’ as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says:—“ Its lack of technicality and the 
excellent use made of the illustrations should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says:—‘‘ Every Rubber investor 
should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Laily Post says:—** As Investors and Shareholders, a 
large proportion of the public is concerned in the production of Rubber. 
These will do well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says:—‘‘ A very useful manual. . « 
An interesting and useful publication, with some enlightening phota- 
graphs, and it will well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘ An.admirable hand-book 
and guide. . . . Will be widely appreciated.” 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philiadelphia. 
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THE 


“IMPERIAL” 


EDITION 


The WORKS GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce the issue of 


a complete and uniform Library Edition of the works of George Meredith. 
Bound in half-morocco, and comprising 19 volumes. 


It has long been the desire of the Gresham Publishing 
Company, who have already successfully issued Library Editions 
of Scott, Dickens, and the Brontés, to place at the disposal of 
the Public an equally praiseworthy edition of the works of the 
great master fiction writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

After protracted negotiations with the owners of Meredith’s 


copyrights such an edition is now an accomplished fact, but the 
contractis limited and therefore early application is necessary 
by those who wish to fake advantage of the opportunity. All 
readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are invited to send for 
the descriptive booklet prepared by the Publishers, giving at 
more length than is here possible particulars of price, terms of 
payment, &c, 


List of the Volumes. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL 

EVAN HARRINGTON 

SANDRA BELLONI 

VITTORIA 

RHODA FLEMING 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY RICHMOND 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 

SHORT STORIES 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


Meredith’s novels and poems provide reading for all tastes. 
The scholar will revel in Meredith’s epigrams, the philosopher 
will find his books a stimulating tonic, and the general reader 
will appreciate his strong characterisation. It is generally 
conceded that no author since Shakespeare has displayed such 
a delicate and profound mastery of female character, and such 
a wonderful power of portraying it. The novels comprise, to 
quote a reviewer, ‘‘ fiction of the freshest, the rarest, the most 
vigorous and wholesome type, compact of wit, passion, 
character, humour, sex, of living speech,and consummate 
portraiture.” 


AN ESSAY 


THE EGOIST: A COMEDY OF 
NARRATIVE 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS 
AMINTA 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 

CELT AND SAXON 

ON THE USE OF 

THE COMIC SPIRIT 


POEMS. Vol. 1 
POEMS. Vol, 2 


Tke works o such a many-sided personality as George 
Meredith, containing the thoughts of one of the greatest brains 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, should be on the 
shelves of every Library. The Library housed in many rooms 
and the Library limited to but a few favourite authors is equally 
incomplete without an Edition of Meredith; and it should be 
an edition the possession of which can be regarded with pride ; 
a complete uniform edition, calculated to stand constant use 
for many years with but little sign of wear and tear. In short, 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION. 


It may be objected that such an exquisite Edition must be too expensive for all 


with limited incomes. 


However weighty this objection may be as touching 


other Editions, emphatically it does not apply to THE IMPERIAL, which, in 


spite of the fact that each book is a 


copyright work, is published at an ex- | 


tremely low price, and in addition is 
THE ONLY EDITION OF MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE ON VERY SPECIAL 
TERMS. The full set of 19 volumes in 
their beautiful half-morocco binding, 
with plate sunk photogravure frontis- 
pieces, will be forwarded carriage paid 
to any address in the Unitea Kingdom 


on receipt of a nominal payment, the : 


balance being forwarded monthly in 
equally small amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Making a really delightful 
brochure, post free. 


To the GresHam Company, 
34-5 Southampton Street Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, post free, the Descriptive Booklet relating to The 
Imperial Edition of Meredith's works, together with particulars of price 
and terms of payment. 


Address 


S.R, 


12 August, 1911 
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